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His First Love. 


By A. Biarr LEEs. 


peas] HEY were sitting over their 
ey wine in  Bryce’s luxurious 
% 





chambers -——a party of men 
whom business or pleasure 
had kept in town during the 

festive season, or who had not 
had sufficient inducements offered them to 
quit it. Bryce was laying down the law con- 
cerning The Flirting Woman in his own 
peculiar, dogmatic way. 

“A woman who flirts,” he announced, in 
a tone of abso- 
lute finality, “a 
woman who de- 
liberately plays 
with a man’s 
heart for her 
own amusement 
is capable of 
anything -— any- 
thing! from 
pocket - picking 
to murder.” 

The men 
seated round 
the table ex- 
changed covert 
smiles. It wasa 
joke of old stand- 
ing amongst 
them that Bryce 
had been jilted 
by his first and 
only love— 
hence this par- 
ticular bee in his 
bonnet, his con- 
firmed bachelor- 
hood, and unchivalrous attitude towards the 
fairer half of creation. Gordon, a slim young 
barrister, took up the cudgels on behalf of 
the sex. 

“Granted ”—he said, with an engaging 
drawl—“ that a woman has no more right to 
tamper with a man’s heart than with his 
banking account—but you would never get 
the dear creature to understand the principle 
of the thing. Scores of women, who wouldn’t 
stoop to wrong you of a halfpenny, would 
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break your heart without compunction out of 
sheer fun and kittenish perversity.” 

Bryce shot a glance at the speaker—his 
dark eyes flashing with the vindictive bitter- 
ness that the subject always roused in him. 

“Tsay,” he reiterated, with harsh 
emphasis, “that a deliberate flirt is capable 
of anything.” 

““Yaas, dear fellow! 
sweetly, “we all heard you. 
can’t prove it.” 


” 


drawled Gordon, 
Only — you 





“*1 SAY THAT A DELIBERATE FLIKT IS CAPABLE OF ANYTHING.” 


“Can’t ?” 

“No. You assume, what is manifestly 
unfair, that a woman who is guilty of one 
trifling weakness is capable of all—is, in fact, 
utterly unprincipled. You can’t make it good! 
How would you stand yourself, judged by 
the same slap-dash rule? And they do say, 
don’t they, that flirting girls make the best 
wives ?” 

“Would you care to run the risk?” asked 
his host, with a grim laugh. 
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Gordon shrugged his shoulders. “In my 
humble opinion,” he said, lightly, “the risk 
is inevitable—the results, a matter of degree.” 

A general laugh followed this precocious 
statement. 

“What do you say, Ives?” demanded 
Bryce, of a silent, keen-eyed man. “ You 
are acquainted with the Indian variety of 
the tribe—you ought to know a little about 
the subject.” 

Ives shook his head. “I’m no judge!” 
he said, diffidently, “I have been up- 
country too long, and flirtation is a lost art 


in the remote stations—men can’t very well . 


flirt with each other. My principal experi- 
ence of our fair exports was during the 
Mutiny ; and that is not exactly an honest 
test, you will agree.” 

“ Why not ?” sneered Bryce. 

Ives looked at him a little curiously before 
replying. “You men who sit at home at 
ease,” he remarked, quietly, “ rarely seem to 
grasp the intense gruesomeness of fighting! 
Flirtation never stands that fiery ordeal. 
Love, real love, the genuine article, thrives 
and blossoms under the strangest conditions 
and in the grimmest scenes—its counterfeits 
wither at the first breath of a hostile cannon. 
Did you ever picture your ideal flirt—the 
woman with no good in her-—in a beleaguered 
fort, among the unspeakable horrors of a 
siege—where the enemy’s shells keep crash- 
ing through the walls in quite unexpected 
places, and the groans of wounded and dying 
men are the least alarming sounds? Il 
thought not. I could tell you a story of a 
flirt | knew,” he went on, twirling the stem 
of his wine-glass round and round between his 
fingers. “It may interest you. I don't 
think it will bore you. Did any of you know 
Jack Reeves ?” 

A subdued murmur of assent passed 
round. Jack Reeves was dead. Ives’s eyes 
were on his glass, and he did not see the 
dark, painful flush that crept slowly over 
his host’s face, nor the ashen pallor that 
succeeded it. 

“You know how he died, of course ?” 

“We heard,” said one of the men, with a 
slight effort, “‘ that he and his wife were killed 
at the taking of some out-of-the-way fort by 
the rebels. It was a most deplorable affair.” 

“It was. I was in it.” 

“You?” exclaimed Gordon. “It was 
reported that every one of the defenders was 
killed |” 

“T daresay. It was not always easy to 
make out atcurate reports just then— 
survivors had a disorderly knack of turning 


up, wounded and _half-starved, after the 
despatches had been sent home. I ought to 
have been killed, no doubt, but I was 
knocked over in the thick of the last 
struggle, and fairly buried beneath a pile of 
rebel corpses. That saved me, I believe. 
The relief party we had been waiting for 
arrived on the scene half an hour too late. 
They routed the mutineers, and paid the last 
tribute of respect to their dead friends, and 
the men who meant to bury me brought me 
round again, instead. But enough of that! 
—it is not an experience to linger over. 

“We were quite a nice little party at 
Jussulpur before the row broke out. I was 
down on a visit to Jack. He had been home 
on furlough the year before, and brought a 
wife back with him. She was the most 
desperate flirt I ever met. Not one of those 
sparkling, piquant little creatures whom one 
instinctively expects to have some fun with, 
but ‘a daughter of the gods, divinely fair.’ 
A calm, statuesque beauty, with an oval face, 
grandly chiselled features, a perfect mouth, 
and wonderful, luminous grey eyes. 

“Old Major Gardner, who was in com- 
mand of the garrison, hated the sight of her. 
I soon found out why. She never descended 
to frivolity, or let men render her conspicuous 
by their attentions, but she would listen by 
the hour while a man poured out his home- 
sickness, his ambitions, his lofty aspirations, 
his yearnings after the ideal and any other 
beautiful sentiment he happened to possess ; 
and she would witch the heart out of him 
with the. subtie, exquisite sympathy that 
lurked in her marvellous eyes, and in the 
curves of her wistful, perfect lips. And then, 
some day, the unlucky wretch would lose his 
head, and she—she would lift her delicate 
eyebrows incredulously and freeze him into 
nothingness. 

“Then the crash came. I won’t bore you 
by going into that—it is ancient history by 
now ; but I should like to tell you how that 
woman died. For five weeks we held the 
tiny fort against a horde of rebels, and our 
slender garrison thinned daily. 

“The mutineers knew their business 
thoroughly—thanks to our careful training ! 
They planted their batteries on the roofs of 
neighbouring houses, and kept up a deadly fire 
on the fort. The havoc their shells wrought 
was frightful. Strong men were killed at their 
posts. Poor wretches who lay moaning in 
the ‘hospital room’ were hurled into eternity, 
together with the ministering women who 
bent over them, and the bedies were hastily 
buried in the compound, after dark. Day 
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by day our ranks thinned, and the situation 
became, if possible, more serious. We had 
got a messenger sent off to the nearest station 
for assistance, but we neither knew whether 
he had got safely through the enemy’s lines, 
nor whether he had found the other forts in 
the same plight as our own. 

“It was a hideous experience. And 
through all the horror and carnage Mrs. 
Reeves passed calmly and serenely — like 
some fair star shining amid black clouds. In 
that terrible crisis, with that awful, palpable 
shadow of death hanging over us, all the 
falser side of her nature seemed to slip away 
from her like an ugly mask—leaving only 
what was good, and womanly, and true. 
Nothing daunted her, nothing sickened her. 
She went to and fro among the men, looking 
after their comfort, cheering the despondent ; 
always brave and hopeful herself, and infect- 
ing others with her own brightness. 

“Her care for the wounded was most 
unwearying. She seemed to feel no fatigue 
where they were concerned, and tended them 
without a thought of the risk she often ran 
from flying bullets and 
other missiles. Their own 
mothers and sisters could 
not have done more for 
them than she did — or 
done it in a sweeter way. 
When food ran short, she 
evolved eatable meals for 
us out of most unpromising 
materials, and lived on the 
same bare rations as the 
rest, in spite of our pro- 
tests. 

“The men simply wor- 
shipped the ground she 
walked over, and would 
have followed the _for- 
lornest of forlorn hopes 
at her bidding. The 
Major’s views concerning 
her underwent a complete 
alteration. I saw him once 
dash his hand furtively 
across his eyes as_ he 
watched her supporting 
the head of a poor fellow 
dying of a gun-shot wound, 
and whispering gentle 
words into his ear. I think 
he foresaw the end from 
the beginning ; though- 
true old bulldog that he 
was |—he never admitted 
it. The odds were too 
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great even for British pluck and valour— 
unless help came soon. 

“The fort was a queer, rambling little 
affair, with a detached tower rising from an 
angle of the compound. Jack and I shared 
the same watch at night on the tower roof. 
Long watches they were, as we grew short- 
handed, and weirdly still the nights seemed 
after the hideous din of the day-time—a cold, 
tense stillness, only broken by the howling 
of the jackals in the nullahs, and the com- 
paratively musical cries of the rebel sentries. 
And always, when we had been at our 
posts a little while, we would see er gliding 
towards us, shadowy and ethereal in the 
starlight—for the stars came out and shone 
down as serenely on us in our trouble, as on 
our gaieties of a month before. Years 
seemed to have elapsed since then! And 
she would slip her hand through Jack’s arm 
and lay her cheek against his sleeve, and 
watch with us—silent and intent as we were 
ourselves. There was no need for speech 
between those two. In the presence of the 
death-angel things clear marvellously. All 





“| SAW HIM DASH HIS HAND ACROSS HIS EVES,’ 
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their former differences dropped out of sight, 
forgiven and forgotten. Only their love 
remained, and if ever a man and woman 
understood each other, they did. They 
could read each other’s hearts without a word 
spoken on either side. 

“She made it up to Jack then. She never 
hindered him, or unsteadied his nerves with 
tears and lamentations ; she was the truest, 
bravest help-meet man ever had. Once, near 
the end, when she thought herself unobserved, 
I saw her lay her head down on his shoulder 
and cry quietly. And I saw the great tears 
rolling down his face as he bent over her 
but I don’t believe it was a case of the 
‘white feather’ with either of them. 

“Well, to cut it short, when the last day 
came, there were less than a dozen of us. left 

seven Englishmen, three of the faithful 
Sikhs, and Mrs. Reeves. Our position was 
practically hopeless. The Sepoys had taken 
the fort buildings after a lot of stubborn 
fighting, and heavy loss on our side. Only 
the isolated tower remained in our posses- 
sion, and to say 
that we were ‘in- 
trenched’ in that 
picturesque, but 
highly incommo- 
dious, building 
would be a fine bit 
of poetic license. 
We were boxed up 
in it like rats in 
a trap. The end 
was, as the doctors 
say — ‘merely a 
question of time,’ 
unless help came, 
and of that we 
had begun to 
despair. It had 
become plain to 
us that our situa- 
tion was, in all 
probability, the 
rule and not the 
exception, and 
that the country 
must be in a state 
of revolt. We 
went about with 
grim faces in those 
days. We knew 
that we were 
doomed, but we 
meant to exact a 
high price for our 
lives, and had no 
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notion of hurrying the final issue. The 
mutineers, to do them justice, were in no 
pressing hurry either. They appreciated the 
race sufficiently to know that a handful of 
half-starved and desperate Englishmen were 
likely to prove dangerous at close quarters, 
and they showed no indecent haste to come 
in and finish off the dying lion. 

“ They had us safe, and waited a day or 
two with the patience of an experienced 
grizzly sitting under his victim’s bough—not 
venturing into the compound within range 
of our fire, but contenting themselves with 
shooting at us from the fort buildings. But 
when that last day dawned, we knew our 
time had come. ‘There were unmistakable 
signs of activity in the enemy’s camp. 

“They had dragged a couple of small guns 
into the two doorways opening on to the 
compound, and pounded away perseveringly 
at the tough old tower, chipping large pieces 
off the stones, without doing much damage. 
I don’t fancy they cared to try shells at that 
short distance. Now and then their gunners 
showed them- 
selves, and gave 
us an opportunity 
of retaliation, of 
which we were not 
slow to avail our- 
selves, and we did 
plenty of promis- 
cuous shooting. 

“The stairs 
leading from the 
base of the tower 
to the roof were 
divided into two 
flights by a small 
room or landing, 
lit by narrow loop- 
holes, and shut off 
from the lower 
flight by a fairly 
strong door. The 
Major took up his 
position in this 
place with some 
of the men. Jack 
and I, with a 
couple of others, 
occupied the roof. 

“Jack was shoot- 
ing away with ap- 
palling regularity. 
The muscles of his 
good-natured face 
were set like iron, 
his eyes were glit- 
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tering, his hands cool and steady. He used 
two weapons alternately, and his wife, with a 
resolute expression on her pale, beautiful 
face, stood quietly by him, loading while he 
fired, utterly regardless of the hail of bullets 
that struck the stonework around her. 

“ All at once the guns ceased firing, and the 
supply of bullets began to slacken gradually, 
and shortly after we heard the Major’s voice 
below, bellowing to us to come down. We ran 
to the staircase—or three of us did. Jack was 
turning slowly away from the parapet, when I 
saw him leap suddenly into the air, and fall 
back, stone dead, by his wife’s side. Poor 
thing! She sank down on her knees beside 
him with a cry that went to my heart. Still, 
I could do nothing for her, so I went down 
to the Major. 

“ He was greatly shocked at my news, but 
drew me hastily towards the loophole by 
which he was standing. 

“*What do you make of their silence, 
Ives? Can you guess what their next move 
will be ?’ 

“T could not, and told him so. 

“* They mean to venture a little more on 
the stakes,’ he said, with a grim smile. ‘They 
are going to run a gun out into the open, in 
the face of our bullets, and pour a heavy fire 
into the door below. One round of gunners 
will suffice for the work, and they will doubt- 
less die happy in the knowledge that they 
are striking the hated Englishmen’s death- 
blow. ‘Then, the instant a breach is made 
in the door, the whole pack of fiends will 
swarm out of their cover and storm the 
tower.” 

“* And we?’ I asked, rather laconically— 
the programme was not inviting. 

“*The staircase is narrow,’ he replied, 
sententiously. ‘We have some ammunition 
left, and our swords. The first heroes 
through the breach will be the first in 
Valhalla.’ 

“*And Mrs. Reeves?’ I asked, with a 
shudder. 

“ The old gentleman’s brave face twitched 
slightly. I read in his eyes the terrible, 
inevitable reply, but before he could frame 
the words, a touch’ on his arm made him 
turn round. Mrs. Reeves stood behind us, 
very pale, but perfectly composed. 

“* Major,’ she said, ‘my dear husband ’— 
her sweet voice faltered for a minute, then 
steadied itself—‘ my husband promised that, 
if the worst came, he would keep his last 
bullet for me. May I now rely on you to 
do me this service? You will not fail me?’ 
she added, appealingly. 
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“ Her old enemy took the hand resting on 
his arm, and lifted it gently to his lips. 

““* Madam!’ he said, in his stately, old- 
fashioned way, ‘I am honoured by your 
request. If the worst happens, as I greatly 
fear it will, you may rely on me. I will not 
fail you. But go back now—if—if I want 
you, I will call.’ 

“She thanked him gratefully, and returned 
to her vigil on the roof. We turned back to 
our loophole—I think neither of us could 
have looked the other in the face just then, 
for our life’s ransom. 

‘Suddenly, a shout from the men at the 
opposite loophole, followed by the crack of 
their rifles, took us over to them. The gun 
on their side had been run out, as the Major 
predicted. ‘Two of the gunners had already 
fallen. Two more rolled over lifeless as the 
gun was brought into position. The man 
who was pointing it fell by Major Gardner’s 
hand. 

“* Quick ! Ives,’ he cried ; ‘the man with 
the match.’ 

“I obeyed, but only succeeded in winging 
him. His right arm dropped at his side, but, 
with a defiant yell, he snatched at the match 
with his left and fired. There was a deafen- 
ing report, and a crashing of wood, followed 
by such a howl of triumph, as might have 
come from the throats of a legion of fiends. 

“*To the stairs!’ shouted the Major, 
heading the rapid descent. 

“We formed on the bottom steps, two 
abreast—just in time. On they came with a 
rush, leaping and yelling; down they went 
before our fire. Twice we repulsed them, 
but each time the sea of dark, demoniac 
faces surged in again. On they came, leap- 
ing over the bodies of their fallen comrades, 
on to the very stairs where we stood. 

“ The fight was a sharp and a terrible one. 
We fought as men are likely to fight in such 
a case, but we were outnumbered completely. 
Three of us fell. All of us were badly 
wounded. Every step of that winding stair 
was slippery with our blood. Inch by inch, 
we fought our way back to the landing—those 
that were left of us, four white men and two 
Sikhs. 

“On the threshold we paused a moment, 
and in obedience to the Major’s command, 
emptied our last volley at the crowd. They 
cleared back a space, tumbling over one 
another, and we managed to close the door 
and drag the bars across. Then, as they 
rushed up again, on the other side, battering 
at the wood with horrid imprecations, we 
leant against the walls, utterly spent. Our 
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ammunition was gone ; we were all in a sorry 
plight. One of the Sikhs had sunk down 
half insensible ; the Major supported himself 
against the door, in little better case. 

“He pulled himself together with an 
effort, looked round at us with a sad smile, 
which had yet something of pride in it, and 
then he called out for Mrs. Reeves. He 
stood there, fingering his pistol nervously, 
his brave old face working. I have always 
thought that he meant to shqot her down as 
she turned the corner, to save her the 
torturing minute of anticipation, but she 
must have been near at hand, for when he 
looked up, she was standing on the bottom 
step —waiting ! 

“TIT can never forget that weirdly terrible 
scene. It is fixed indelibly on my brain. 
The crashing blows thundering on the door, 
the infernal yelling of the fiends outside of 
it, the gloomy landing 


Ives rose abruptly from his chair, and 
hurried round the table to his host. 

The other men, whose attention had been 
riveted on the story, followed his movements 
with startled eyes, then they got up too, and 
crowded round in consternation. 

Bryce had dropped forward with his arms 
on the table, his face buried in his hands. 
His breath came and went in long, shudder- 
ing sobs that shook his whole frame, and 
when they spoke to him, he seemed as if he 
did not hear. His vest was disordered, as 
though it had been hastily torn open, and on 
the table before him lay a jewelled miniature. 
Ives, glancing at it as he bent over his friend, 
drew back with a smothered exclamation. 

“Great Heaven!” he gasped, with paling 
lips. “It is she/” 

It was the portrait of a grandly beautiful 
girl, with a wistful, perfect mouth, and 

luminous grey 





with the fierce sunlight 
filtering through the 
narrow loopholes, the e 
handful of desperate, 
dvomed men, wounded 
and unsightly, the swarthy 
faces of the Sikhs ; and 
in the midst of it all, that 
fair young woman, her 
white dress torn and 
draggled and soiled with 
smoke and _ blood, her 
face utterly calm—stand- 
ing there, with- 
out a trace of 
fear, waiting for 
her death. 

“*T am quite 
ready, Major,’ 
she said, simply. 

“The men 
caught their 
breath sharply. 
One of them, a 
big Irishman, 
gave a loud sob, 
and crossed him- 
self. The Major 
could not speak. He made her a low bow- 
then, raising his weapon, he shot her through 
the heart. The next moment he fell himself, 
as the door burst open and the horde rushed 
in. The rest you know. 

“Tt is not a story to talk about. I never 
told it before for that reason ; but what Bryce 
said to-night made my blood boil, and- 
Why, Bryce! Bryce! Surely, my dear 
fellow, you don’t think I meant——” 





eyes. 

Poor Bryce! 
He had lived 
and loved — 
and lost! 
















‘BRYCE HAD DROPPED FORWARD.” 


The men drew away from him 
reverently. They did what seemed 
the kindest thing, and slipped out 
of the room quietly, leaving him 

alone with his dead. Not till they reached 
the door did even Gordon find his voice 

and then he only said, “ Poor old 
Bryce!” 

Ives stood on the doorstep when they had 
all gone. He thought of the stricken man 
in his lonely room above, and a great flood 
of pity welled up in his heart. Perhaps he, 
too, had suffered—for he shut the door softly 
and went back again to his friend. 
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Glimpses of Nature. 





IIl.—A PLANT THAT MELTS ICE. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 







AWS know well by sight the dainty 
Ne Sj little nodding bells of the alpine 
acl soldanella — twin flowers on 





Sy F you have ever visited the 
| —| Alps in early spring, you will 


: one stalk, like fairy tocsins, 
which push their heads boldly through the 
ice of the névé, and form a border of blue 
blossoms on the edge of the snow-sheet. 
Most people, to be sure, visit the Alps in 
August ; and they go too late. Autumn is 
the time when heather purples our bleak 
northern moors, but when the _ central 
mountain chain of Europe, so glorious in 
April, has become comparatively green and 
flowerless. If you wish to see what nature 
can do in the way of rock-gardens, however, 
you should go to Switzerland in early spring. 
It is then that blue gentians spread vast 
girdles of blossom over the alpine pastures ; 
then that the green slopes on the mountain 
sides are yellowed by globe-flowers ; then 
that the poet’s narcissus stars with its white 
petals and scents with its sweet perfume 
the rich meadows on the spurs of the lesser 
ranges. Higher up, sheets of creeping rock- 
plants, close clinging to the uneven surface, 
fall in great cataracts of pink and blue over 
the steep declivities. As the snow melts, 
upward, the flowers open in zones, one after 
another, upon the mountain sides, so that 
you can mark your ascent by the variations 
in the flora, and the different successive stages 
of development reached by the most persis- 
tent kinds at various levels. 

There is one adventurous little plant, how- 
ever, among these competing kinds, which in 
its eagerness to make the most of the short 
alpine summer does not even wait, like its 
neighbours, for the melting of the snow, but, 
vastly daring, begins to grow under the surface 
of the ice-sheet, and- melts a way up for itself 
by internal heat, like a vegetable furnace. It 
may fairly be called a slow-combustion stove, 
not figuratively, but literally. It burns itself 
up in order to melt the ice above it. This 
wonderful plant is the alpine soldanella, the 
hardiest and one of the prettiest of mountain 
flowers ; it opens its fringed and pensile blue 
blossoms in the very midst of the snow, 


often showing its slender head above a thin 
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layer of ice, where it fearlessly displays its 
two sister bells among the frozen sheet which 
still surrounds its stem in the most incredible 
fashion. 

So much every tourist to the Alps in May 
must have noticed for himself, for whenever 
he reaches the edge of the melting ice-sheet 
he can see the ice pierced by innumerable 
twin pairs of these dainty and seemingly 
delicate blossoms. Comparatively few 
observers, however, have proceeded to notice 
that the soldanella, fragile as it is, actually 
forces itself up through a solid coat of ice, 
not exactly by hewing its way, but by melt- 
ing a path for itself in the crystal sheet above 
it. Yet such is really the case ; it warms the 
ice as it goes. The buds begin to grow on 
the frozen soil before the ground is bare, 
under the hardened and compressed snow 
of the mévé—which at its edge is always ice- 
like in texture. They then bore their way up 
by internal heat (like that of an animal) 
through the sheet that covers them; and 
they often expand their delicate blue or white 
blossoms, with the scalloped edges, in a cup- 
shaped hollow above, while a sheet of re- 
frozen ice, through which they have warmed 
a tunnel or canal for themselves, still 
surrounds their stems and hides their roots 
and their flattened foliage. This is so strange 
a miracle of nature that it demands some 
explanation ; the method by which the solda- 
nella obtains its results is no Jess marvellous 
than the results themselves which it produces. 

The winter leaves of soldanella, which 
hibernate under the snow just as truly as the 
squirrel or the dormouse hibernates ,in its 
nest, are large, leathery, tough, and ever- 
green. ‘They are, in fact, just living reservoirs 
of fuel (like the fat of the dormant bear), 
which the plant lays by during the heat of 
summer in order to burn it up again in spring 
for the use of its flowers. When I use this 
language, you will think at first I am speaking 
figuratively. But I am not; I mean it in 
just as literal a sense as when I say that the 
coal in the tender of a locomotive serves .as 
fuel for the engine, or that the corn in the 
bin of a stable serves as fuel to heat the 
horse’s body. These leaves contain material 
laid by for burning; and it is by burning 
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that material up at the proper period that 
the soldanella manages to melt its way out of 
the wintry ice-sheet, and so to steal a march 
upon competing species. 

The process requires explanation, I admit ; 
let us try to understand it. Everybody 
knows, as a matter of common experience, 
that animals are warmer in winter than the 
air, which surrounds them; warm-blooded 
animals, that is to say, which form the only 
class most people trouble about. Not 
everybody knows, however, that the same 
thing is more or less true of plants as 
well—that many plants have the power of 
evolving heat for themselves in considerable 
quantities. But this is actually true ; indeed, 
all growing parts of a stem or young leaf- 
shoot must necessarily be slightly warmer 
than the air around them. For, when you 
come to think of it, whence do ahimals 
derive their heat? “From the oxidation 
of their food,” the small boy of the day, 
crammed full of knowledge, will tell you, 
glibly. And what do you mean by oxidation 
but very slow burning? You may take a 
load of hay, and set a match to it, and it will 
burn at once quickly, by combining with the 
oxygen of the air in the open ; or you may, 
if you choose, give it to a pair of horses to 
eat instead, and then it will burn up slowly, 
by combining with the oxygen of the air in 
their bodies. Lungs, in fact, are mere 
devices for taking in fresh oxygen, which 
then combines with the food or fuel in the 
blood of the animal. But whether you burn 
the hay slowly in a horse’s body, or burn it 
fast in a fire, the main results are the same; 
you reduce the whole in the end to water 
and carbonic acid (with a few by-products), 
and you evolve an exactly equal amount of 
heat in the total process. 

A century ago, Count Rumford pointed 
out that you might burn your hay as you 
chose, either in a horse or in a steam-engine ; 
and that in either case you produced alike 
heat and motion. What we call fuel is just 
carbon and hydrogen, separated from oxygen ; 
and what we call burning or combustion is 
just the re-union of the oxygen with the 
other elements, accompanied by a giving-off 
of heat equivalent in amount to that originally 
required in order to separate them. 

Now, the foodstuffs of most animals are 
plants or parts of plants, especially seeds or 
grains, as well as the rich stores of starch or 
oil laid by in roots, bulbs, and tubers. These 


are all of them reservoirs of food or fuel, 
produced by the plant for its own future 
growth, and meant hereafter to sprout or 
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germinate. - All seeds, when they begin to 
quicken, unite with oxygen and evolve heat ; 
and this heat is just the same in nature, 
whether it happen to be set free within 
or without an animal body. If you give an 
ox corn, he will oxidize it internally and 
warm his own body with it; but if you let it 
germinate, it will oxidize itself, and so pro- 
duce a very small but slow fire, which warms 
both the corn and the space around it. 
Similarly, all growing shoots combine with 
oxygen, and, therefore, rise in temperature. 
In early spring, when the ground just teems 
with sprouting seeds and swelling buds, with 
growing bulbs or shooting tubers, the tem- 
perature of the soil is sensibly raised; and 
this very heat, evolved by germination, be- 
comes itself in turn a cause of more germ- 
ination ; each seed and root and bulb and 
sucker helps to warm and start all the others. 
Spring largely depends upon the warmth 
thus produced. The earth, during this orgy 
of growth, is warmer by a good deal than 
the air about it ; warmer even than it is in 
summer weather—indeed, were it not for the 
number of plants which thus start growing at 
once, growth would be almost impossible in 
very cold countries. Like roosting fowls, 
they warm one another. 

You think, however, the amount of heat 
that can be thus evolved must be very insig- 
nificant. By no means. Take an example 
in point. What do we mean by malting? 
We collect together a number of seeds or 
grains of barley, we wet them thoroughly, 
and allow them to begin germinating. Each 
grain individually gives out only a small 
amount of heat, it is true: but when many 
of them lie together, the total volume of 
heat produced is very great, and the amount 
would be even greater if it were not 
artificially checked at a certain stage: for 
the maltster does not wish his malt to be 
“ over-heated.” Malt, then, is nothing more 
than sprouting barley ; and the heat it begets 
in the process of malting shows us very 
clearly how much warmth exists in sprouting 
seeds, or in the growing portions of young 
plants, buds, shoots, and tubers. 

At the risk of seeming tedious in this 
preliminary explanation, I must also add that 
flower-buds and flower-stems which grow and 
open very rapidly must similarly use up 
oxygen in their growth, and therefore dis- 
tinctly rise in temperature. In a very few 
large and conspicuous flowers, such as the 
big white calla lily, this rise in temperature 
during the flowering period can be measured 
even with an ordinary thermometer. No bud 
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can open without giving out heat ; and the 
amount of heat is sometimes considerable. 
And now, I hope, we are in a position to 
understand how soldanella acts, and why it 
does so. It is a plant which grows under 
peculiarly trying conditions. It has to eke 
out a livelihood in the mountain belt, just 
below the snow-line ; and it is a low-growing 
type, which must flower early, or else it would 
soon be overshadowed by taller rivals. For 
growth is rapid in the Alps, once the snow 
has melted. Soldanella has thus to blossom, 
and to secure the aid of its insect fertilizers, 
at the precise moment when they emerge 
from their cocoons in the first warm days of 
the short alpine summer. If it waited later 
it would be overtopped and obscured in a 





very few days by the dense and rapid growth 
of waving grasses, and aspiring globe-flowers, 
and long-stalked, bulbous plants that crowd 
all round it. So the soldanella seizes its one 
chance in life at the earliest possible moment, 
and makes haste to pierce its way through 
the solid ice-sheet, while lazier rivals passively 
await its melting. That alone has secured 
its survival and success in the crowded world 
of the alpine pastures. For you must not 
forget that while to you and me the Alps are 
an unpeopled solitude, to the alpine plants 
they are a veritable London of competing 
life-types. 

The canny plant lays its plans deep, too, 
and begins well beforehand. It has made 
preparations. All the previous summer it 
has been spreading its round leaves to 
the mountain sun, and laying by materia! 
for next year’s flowering season. Leaves, 
you know, are the mouths and stomachs of 
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plants; and the soldanella has a type of 
leaves admirably adapted to its peculiar 
purpose : expanded in the sunlight, they eat 
carbon and hydrogen the live-long summer, 
and turn the combined oxygen loose upon 
the air under the influence of the sun. By 
the time winter comes, they are thick and 
leathery, filled with fuel for the spring, and, 
of course, evergreen. They have also long 
stalks, which enable them during the summer 
to stretch up to the light; but in autumn, 
they descend and flatten themselves against 
the soil, so as not to be crushed by the snows 
of winter. The first of my _ illustrations 
(No. 1) shows a group of these fat leaves, 
seen from above, and flattened against the 
ground in expectation of the snow-sheet. 
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NO. I.--LEAVES OF SOLDANELLA IN AUTUMN, FAT WITH FUEL, SEEN FROM ABOVE. 


The material laid by in the thickened 
leaves consists of starches, protoplasm, and 
other rich foodstuffs. The snow falls, and 
the leaves, protected by their hard and 
leathery covering, remain unhurt by it. The 
food and fuel they have gathered is stored 
partly in the foliage and partly in the swollen 
underground root-stock. All winter through, 
the plant is thus hidden under a compact 
blanket of snow, which becomes gradually 
hard and ice-like by pressure. But as soon 
as the spring sun begins to melt the surface 
at the lower edge of the sheet, water trickles 
down through cracks in the ice, and sets the 
root-stock budding. It produces, in fact, the 
very same effect as the water which we pour 
upon malting barley in order to make it 
germinate. And the same result follows, 
though here more definitely, for the soldanella 
has collected its material deliberately as fuel, 
and uses it up on purpose to melt its passage. 
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It absorbs oxygen from the air below the 
snow, combines it with the fuels in its own 
substance, evolves heat from their combina- 
tion, and begins to send up its nodding 
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NO. 2.—BUD BEGINNING TO MELT ITS WAY UP THROUGH ICE 
IN A DOME-SHAPED HOLLOW. 


flower-buds through the icy sheet that spreads 
above it. 

The warmth the plant obtains by this 
curious process of slow internal combustion it 
first employs to melt a little round hole in the 
ice for its arched flower-buds (No. 2). At the 
beginning, the hollow which is formed above 
each pair of buds is hemispherical or dome- 
shaped ; the stem pushes it way up through 
a dome of air inclosed in the ice; and the 
water it liberates trickles down to the root, 
thus helping to supply moisture for further 
growth with its consequent heating. But by- 
and-by the stem lengthens, and the bud is 
raised to a considerable height by its con- 
tinuous growth. Still, so slight is the total 
quantity of heat the poor little plant can 
evolve with all its efforts, that by the time the 
stem is an inch or two long, the lower part of 
the tunnel has curiously frozen over again, by 
the process which Tyndall called “ regela- 
tion,” and whose importance in glacier action 
he so fully demonstrated. In this stage, 
then, the melted space is no longer a dome ; 
it assumes the form of a little balloon or 
round bubble of air, surrounding the flower- 
bud. At the same time, the ice beneath, 
having frozen again, almost touches the stem, 
so that the bud seems to occupy a small, clear 
area of its own in the midst of the sheet, 
with ice above, below, and all round it (No. 3). 
You would say that growth under such circum- 
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stances, in almost icy-cold air, was impossible 
—but if you examine the ice-sheet at the edge 
of the wévé, you will find it studded by 
hundreds of such bubbles, each inclosing 
an uninjured soldanella bud in its centre. 
The reason is that the heat from the flower 
keeps the inclosed air just above freezing- 
point ; and so long as it is not actually frozen, 
soldanella is indifferent to the cold of its 
surroundings. 

Gradually, in this way, the little buds 
manage to bore their way to the surface and 
to the sunshine on the outside of the ice-sheet. 
At last the stalk melts its path out, and a 
flower appears on the top, in the centre of a 
small cup-shaped or saucer-shaped depression 
(No. 4). The exquisite blue bells are thus 
seen blooming in profusion, apparently out of 
the ice itself, or as if stuck into it. Unless 
you looked close, and noticed that their 
stems came from the ground beneath, you 
might even imagine they were rooted in the 
crystal mass of the mévé. The edge of the 
snow-field in early spring is often pierced and 
riddled by hundreds of such soldanella 
borings; others above are in process of 
formation : and if you cut a piece open you 
will see inside how each is produced, with its 
narrow tunnel below, its balloon in the 
centre, or later, its saucer-shaped depression 
on the surface. Moreover, if you look at the 





NO. 3.—BUD, SOMEWHAT LATER, INCLOSED IN A GLOBE 
OF AIR WITHIN THE ICE-SHEET. 


foliage on the bare ground beneath, you will 
find that, when the flowers open, the leaves 
are no longer thick and swollen. All the 
fuel they contained has by this time been 
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NO. 4.——-FLOWER REACHING THE SURFACE OF THE ICE 
AND OPENING IN A CUP-SHAPED DEPRESSION. 


burned up for warmth; all the formative 
material has been duly employed in making 
the buds or blossoms, with the stems that 
raised them; and nothing now remains 
but drained and flaccid skeletons, from 
which every particle of living matter has 
been withdrawn and utilized. Later on, 
new leaves are produced in turn from 
the root-stock, after the ice has melted; 
and these new leaves, raising themselves on 
their long stalks, and catching the sunlight, 
begin afresh to accumulate material for next 
year’s growth and next year’s burning. 

But why do the flowers want so much to 
reach the open air at all? Why should they 
not blossom contentedly under the inclosing 
ice-sheet? A glance at No. 6 will serve to 
explain the reason. Flowers, after all, are 
mere devices for the fertilization of the fruit ; 
it is the seeds and the next generation that 
the plant itself is mainly thinking about. 
The blossoms of soldanella are noticeable to 
us lordly human beings chiefly because they 
are so pretty; they have a delicate blue 
or violet corolla, exquisitely vandyked at 
the edge, and divided (on a closer view) 
into five more or less conspicuous lobes ; 


so it is their colour and their daintiness 
that make us so much admire them. But 
to soldanella itself—which, after all, has 


to earn its livelihood with difficulty on a 
stern and rocky soil—this beauty that charms 
us is a mere matter of advertisement. The 
plant wants its blossoms to attract the early 
spring bees and honey-sucking flies, which 
carry pollen from head to head, and so 
fertilize its seeds for it. And fertilization, to 
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the practical-minded plant, is the whole root 
of the question. It cares no more for the 
beauty of its flowers in themselves tlian the 
British manufacturer of cocoa or soap cares 
for the gorgeous colours and striking designs 
he Javishes on his advertisements. ‘“ Use 
Jones’s Detergent” is the key-note of the 
poster. The object of an advertisement is 
to catch the eye and secure the money of 
customers ; the object of the flowers, for all 
their beauty, is just equally to catch the eye 
and secure the visits of the fertilizing insects. 

No. 5 shows how all this is managed. 
At the very same time that the soldanella 
raises its timid flowers, the bees and flies 
a little lower down the mountain sides 
are just escaping from their cocoons as 
full-fledged winged insects. It is for their 
sakes alone that the pensive blossoms tint 
themselves in blue or violet; for you will 
find throughout nature that blue is the true 
bee colour; and flowers that depend most 
for fertilization on bees or their allies are 
almost always decked out in blue or purple. If 
you examine a soldanella closely, too, you will 
see that all its parts are exactly adapted to the 
shape and organs of its most frequent visitor, 
here represented in the act of rifling its honey. 
Its bell-shaped blossoms just fit the insect in 
size ; its stamens shed pollen just where his 
hairy body is adapted to receive it; its sensitive 
stigma is so arranged that he rubs the golden 
grains off on the receptive surface of the 
next flower he visits. Then the little capsules 
swell, and the seeds ripen ; and the happy 








NO. 5.—FLOWER VISITED BY A BEE, WHICH FERTILIZES IT. 
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soldanella, becoming a fertile mother of 
future generations, has fulfilled the main 
purpose of its stormy existence. 

Sometimes, however, the ice-sheet above 
is too thick to pierce; and then the bud, 
after making manful efforts to melt its way 
out to the open air, is forced to give up the 
attempt in despair, and unfold its petals 
within its icy cavern. In that case, of course, 
no insect can visit it; and such cloistered 


but to secure the aid of its established 
pollen-carriers. 

You must not suppose, however, that in 
doing all this the soldanella is displaying any 
extraordinary amount of unusual originality. 
Its speciality consists merely in the somewhat 
abnormal volume of heat which it generates. 
A great many plants, indeed, proceed much 
as the soldanella does in the matter of laying 
by materials for future growth in the leaves, 








7 . 
NO. 6.—GROUP OF FLOWERS IN DIFFERENT STAGES PROTRUDING THROUGH THE ICE-SHEET. 


blossoms are therefore obliged to have 
recourse to the inferior expedient of self- 
fertilization. I say inferior, because all 
higher plants strive as far as possible to 
produce Seedlings which shall be the off- 
spring of a distinct father and mother. 
The last illustration (No. 7) shows two 
flowers which have lengthened their stalk in 
vain to the furthest point for which they 
possess material, but have failed to melt a 
way out of the solid ice-sheet. They are 
therefore driven to curl round the tips of 
their stamens and fertilizé themselves; a 
process which almost always produces 
inferior seeds and very weak seedlings. It is 
in order to prevent such disastrous results 
on a large scale, and to avoid the evils 
of constant “breeding in and in,” that 
soldanella has invented its curious device 
for pushing its way boldly through its native 
ice-sheet to the sky and the insects. It goes 
there, not to look beautiful for you and me, 


and using these up in the act of flowering. 
Take, for example, the famous and often 
somewhat exaggerated case of the so-called 
“aloe,” or American agave. It is commonly 
said that “the flowering of an aloe” takes 
place but once in a hundred years. This is 
a poetical fiction. As a matter of fact, the 
agave flowers on an average after fifteen or 
twenty years; and then dies down utterly. 
Every visitor to Italy or the Riviera knows this 
huge plant well—a gigantic house-leek in form, 
with its big spiny leaves and its points sharp 
as a needle, which defend it as by a bristling 
row of bayonets. Now, the agave lays by 
its material for future growth in the thickened 
base or lower portion of its leaves ; it thus 
forms a huge rosette, very much swollen and 
enlarged at the bottom. For years it goes 
on with exemplary patience, collecting 
supplies for its one act of flowering ; then 
at last, feeling its time has come, it suddenly 
sends up a huge stalk, or trunk, like a vast 























candelabrum, fifteen, twenty, or even thirty 
feet high, and supporting at its top a 
great bunch of big yellow blossoms. This 
enormous stem, with its colossal cluster 
of branching blossoms, takes only a 
few weeks to grow; and as it rises 
and flowers, or still more as the immense 


capsules ripen their seeds, the bases of the 
leaves, once swollen and thick, become by 
The stem and 
At last, as 


degrees flaccid and empty. 
blossoms have drained them dry. 
the seeds fall, the whole 
plant dies away, having 
used itself up for ever 
in its one great act of 
flowering, just as the 
egg - laying rose - aphis 
uses itself up in its orgy 
of motherhood. 

Now, this is much the —= —————— 
same as the way in which = 
soldanella behaves, ex- : ——— 
cept that soldanella con- : 
tinues to flower, spring 
after spring, for many 
years together. It does 
not exhaust itself in a 
single blossoming. 
Otherwise, the two 
plants, though so dif- 
ferent in size, behave in 
much the same general 
fashion. For agave 
must necessarily evolve 
a great deal of heat 
during its rapid flowering 
period; but this heat is 
useless to it, as heat, just 
as the heat we evolve 
in running a race is, 
as such, of no advantage to us. The main 
difference here is that soldanella has need of 
the heat, and employs it deliberately for its 
own purposes. That constitutes the really 
curious part of the performance ; soldanella 
intentionally lays by rich living material, not 
only for growth, but also for fuel. It uses up 
part of its stock merely as building material 
for the stem and flowers: but it respires with 
part just as truly as you and I do—combines 
it with oxygen to form carbonic acid, and so 
to liberate heat; and gives off the heated 
product on purpose as an ice-melter. As the 
flower-bud grows, it keeps on respiring ; and 
it is this respiration that produces the heat to 
melt the dome-shaped or balloon-shaped 
cavity within which the flower continues to 
develop. 

Nor is such a rise of temperature in the 
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NO. 7.—PAIR OF FLOWERS WHICH HAVE FAILED 
TO REACH THE SURFACE, OPENING IN A 
SPHERE-SHAPED HOLLOW. 
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opening flowers by any means confined to 
soldanella. Almost all flowers, it is probable, 
are rather warmer under certain circum- 
stances than the air about them, exactly as 
almost all animals are. Indeed, you cannot 
have growth without a corresponding degree 
of warmth. Bell-shaped flowers, such as the 
foxglove, often display a sufficient amount 
of heat within their hanging heads to be 
measured by a thermometer, because their 
peculiar shape and their downward position 
are favourable for keep- 
ing the heated air un- 
disturbed within them. 
The peculiarity of the 
soldanella thus resolves 
. itself into this: that it 
° alone of its type has 
: learned how to employ 
this rise of temperature 
to the best purpose, 
and to melt a way for 
itself through the edge 


of the ice-sheet. In the 
struggle for existence, 


every point of advantage 
any creature possesses 
must tell in its favour, 
and the soldanella has 
thus been enabled to 
hold its own bravely in 
the intermediate belt at 
the margin of the ice- 
field. But its limits are 
narrow. In the open 
ground it is soon lived 
down by more hardy 
kinds, which rise higher 
into the air; its range 
is almost entirely 
bounded by a narrow belt just where the ice 
is melting. Above that point it cannot 
grow ; below it, taller enemies soon oust and 
dispossess it. It utilizes its short time 
between these two impossibilities. 

Strange as it sounds, too, the ice itself acts 
as a sort of protective blanket or coverlet to 
the trustful soldaneila. Only a plant that 
could pierce the ice could ever have hit upon 
such a paradoxical mode of warming itself 
by its own internal combustion. If a herb 
that flowers in the open were to make experi- 
ments in warming itself in the same manner, 
its attempt would necessarily fail, because as 
fast as it heated the air, the wind would 
blow the heated portion away, and the 
plant would therefore derive no_ benefit 
from its expenditure of fuel. But we all 
know how Esquimaux can live in a 
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snow hut, keeping it warm inside by their 
own breath and the heat of their bodies. 
It is just the same in principle with the 
soldanella’s ice-cave. The little dome or 
cavern gets warmed within by the respiration 
of the flower-bud; and the heat thus pro- 


duced is retained within the walls of the 
cavity. It is almost as though a mouse or 


other small animal were to try to bore a path 
for itself through an_ ice-barrier, not by 
gnawing the ice, but by breathing upon it 
slowly till it melted. And the soldanella, we 
must remember, breathes just as truly as the 
mouse, though it breathes not with a mouth, 
but from all its surface. 

See, then, how absolutely the soldanella 


behaves like a man who is making a 
conservatory. It lays by fuel for the 
stove in its leaves to keep its flower- 


buds warm and to force them in spring, 
at a time when they could not blossom 
without the artificial heat thus supplied them. 
It keeps in this heat within a transparent 
covering, the doors of which are never opened. 
As for light, that reaches it through the 
crystal summit. But it employs the heat 
also to bore its way out; and, as its ultimate 
object is to get its young seeds fertilized, it 
finally pushes its flowers out into the open 
air, where they may receive the attentions of 
the fertilizing insects—just as the gardener 
does, without knowing why, when he wishes 
seed set. The pendent bell-shaped blossoms, 
again, even after they open, are admirably 
adapted for keeping in the heat; and they 
are also exactly fitted to the shape and size of 
the bees and flies that act as their chartered 
carriers of pollen. A plant, in short, has to 
accommodate itself at every point-to the 
needs of its situation; it has to secure for 
itself a firm foothold inthe soil, and a due 
share of food from the surrounding air (for its 
diet after all is chiefly gaseous); it has to 
provide for its marrying and giving in 
marriage ; it has to take care that its pollen 
shall be duly dispersed, and its seedlets 
fertilized ; and finally it has to see that its 
young are satisfactorily settled in the world, 
and deposited on likely spots where they can 
germinate to advantage. It must be a good 
parent as well as a prudent and cautious 
adventurer. 
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The struggle for life carried on under these 
circumstances has sharpened the wits of 
plants to a far higher degree than most people 
imagine. Plants have developed almost as 
many dodges and devices for securing food 
or avoiding enemies as animals themselves 
have ; and this single instance enables us to 
see with what forethought and cleverness 
they often provide against adverse chances. 
Soldaneila, indeed, could not exist at all upon 
its ice-clad heights if it did not lay up food 
and fuel in summer against the needs of 
winter, like the bee and the ant; if it did not 
burn up its own fat for warmth, like the 
dormouse ; if it did not tunnel the ice as the 
mole tunnels the earth ; if it did not retire 
beneath the snow-sheet on the approach of 
winter as the queen wasp retires into the 
shelter of the moss when frosts begin to kill 
her worker sisters, or as the squirrel retires into 
his holg in a tree at the approach of Decem- 
ber. Ancestral instinct teaches the one just 
as much as it teaches the other ; and those 
who have closest watched the habits and 
manners of plants have the highest respect 
for their industry and intelligence. 

Looked at from this point of view, we 
may consider indeed that every seed, bulb, 
or tuber is not merely a reservoir of material 
for future growth, but also a reservoir of fuel 
for supplying the heat necessary to the first 
stages of sprouting or germination. And 
without elaborating this question further, I 
may add that if you will examine closely 
many early spring buds and flowers, especially 
such as willow and hazel catkins, you will 
find not only that they are formed over 
winter and inclosed in warm overcoats to 
protect them from the cold, but also that 
they grow in spring before the air is warm 
enough to stimulate growth directly—or in 
other words, that they depend in part for heat 
on the consumption of their own internal 
fuels. You must thus give up the idea that 
plants are quite cold-blooded and passive 
things ; you must remember that they can 
to some extent warm themselves ; a con- 


spicuous example of such warming being 
given us by soldanella, which manages not 
only to grow under thick ice, but even to 
melt its way up through the inclosing sheet 
by internal combustion. 




















The Oklahoma Boomers. 


By GEORGE DOLLAR. 


OME, according to the old 
saying, was not built in a day, 
but there are two towns in the 
United States, to mention no 
more, which were built in an 
afternoon. On the morning 
1889, these towns were nothing 





bounded on the north by Kansas and 
Colorado, on the west by Texas and 
New Mexico, on the south by Texas and 
the Indian territory, and on the east by the 
Indian territory alone. It was originally 
set apart by the Government for the Indian 
tribes, but, through purchase from the Indians, 
it was opened for settlement by Presidential 





THE “ BOOMERS” 
From a Photo. by T. Croft, Oklahoma City, O. T. 


lifeless patches in a flat and fertile country. 
But at four o’clock in the afternoon tiey 
were teeming with population. Streets were 
marked out, municipal governments chosen, 
banks, post-offices, gambling-saloons, and 
other conveniences of a motley civilization 
had been erected ; and at evening, the sun, 
which had risen upon an empty land, set 
upon thousands of excitable men, women, 
and children, rough wooden houses, and 
myriads of tents. 

This is no fairy tale. The names of the 
places are Guthrie and Oklahoma City, and 
the story of their foundation and settlement 
by the “Oklahoma boomers ” lacks a parallel 
in the history of any other land. On any 
modern map, the Territory of Oklahoma may 
be found. It now contains 39,030 square 
miles. It is in the southern middle part 


of the United States, and is at present 
Vol. xiv.~-18. 


LINED UP, WAITING FOR THE SIGNAL TO START. 


proclamation on April 22nd, 1889. An Act 
of Congress, called the “ homestead law,” 
authorizes and regulates the sale of public 
lands, in parcels of 160 acres each, to actual 
settlers ; and it was under this Act that 
more than 50,000 people gathered on the 
borders of Oklahoma eight years ago, ready 
for a grand rush for homes and wealth into 
the “ promised land.” 

The “ Oklahoma boomer” was not, how- 
ever, like his towns, the product of a day. 
He was the child of several years of trouble. 
When the Indians in 1856 decided to sell 
their land, a Bill was rushed through Congress 
granting to the Atlantic and Pacific Railway 
the right of running across the territory, but 
the Courts decided that the land could not be 
thrown open except by proclamation, and 
that the railway charter would be forfeited 
if the railway. encouraged settlement. It is 
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FIVE SECONDS AFTER THE SIGNAL 
From a Photo. by T. Croft, Oklahoma City, O. T. 


now believed that the railway secretly hired 
men to break into the country. In the spring 
of 1880, a man named Payne and a band of 
followers evaded the troops and started a 
town, but they were soon landed in prison. 
Their release gave a great “boom” to Okla- 
homa, and larger bands of dangerous men 
invaded the territory, only to be arrested or 
expelled by the Government. The con- 
tinuous agitation of the “boomers” had a 
cumulative effect. Discontented people from 
all over the States began to look upon 
Oklahoma as a paradise and the healer of 


all woes. The proclamation of President 
Harrison brought the excitement to a head, 
and for weeks before the opening day, the 
borders of Oklahoma were jammed. One 
man, with his wife and children, had been 
living there for over two years in a van, 
waiting for the day of days. The night 
before the opening, thousands of “ boomers ” 
paraded along the border, singing, shouting, 
and making a deafening din to mark their 
arrival, and scores of camp-fires lit up the 
prairie for miles around. 

The signal for the opening of Oklahoma 
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From a Photo. by T. Croft, Oklahoma City, O. T. 
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HOLDING DOWN TOWN LOTS IN OKLAHOMA CITY. 
From a Photo. by T. Croft, Oklahoma City, O. T. 


was to be a gun-shot, and as midday 
approached the excitement was intense. 
Swift horses, good for a long gallop across 
the prairie, were sold at enormous prices. 
Affectionate family partings took place, and 
wives and children were sent to the rear 
where the caravans were waiting. Some 
bloodshed occurred between desperadoes at 
the head of the line. This was held by 
men on horseback, and light carriages. Some 
2,000 troops were necessary to keep the 
“boomers ” in order, and to see that no one 
started before twelve o'clock. A _ railway 
company had made preparations to move 
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5,000 settlers with 1,000 
car-loads of furniture. 
The trains due to start 
at twelve o'clock were 
crowded with passengers. 
Hundreds climbed to the 
top of the carriages and 
hung on for dear life, and 
the cow-catchers were 
jammed with people, 
huddled together like 
locusts. It was a rest- 
less, swaying throng. The 
future towns had already 
been selected for settle- 
ment, and the first man 
who got there would get 
the finest “ claim.” 

At twelve the gun was 
promptly fired, and the 
booming of cannon an- 
nounced the opening of 
the promised land. Al- 
most indescribable con- 
fusion prevailed. The leading horses took 
the ground in a dead gallop, raising a 
cloud of dust that nearly covered the 
riders from view. Collisions occurred, but 
oaths were lost in the deafening noise. 
The trains whizzed along with their sway- 
ing crowds, but the horses had the best 
of it. One man ran down the railway line 
for six miles, with a tent, blankets, camp 
dishes, and provisions for two days on 
his back, and arrived at his claim in sixty 
minutes. One of the leaders in the grand 
rush was a daring girl, who secured the best 
lot in Guthrie. The riders were followed by 
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VIEW ON BROADWAY, OKLAHOMA CITY, FIVE WEEKS AFTER OPENING. 
From a Photo. by T. Croft, Oklahoma City, O. T. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY TO-DAY. 


From a Photo. by T. Croft, Oklahoma City, O. T. 


a procession of waggons three miles long, con- 
taining furniture and food for the “ boomers.” 
One “boomer” carried over the border a 
load of coffins, which met with a ready sale. 
Five brothers who were accompanying a 
caravan disputed with some neighbours 
regarding the right of way, and three of the 
brothers were killed. It was a remarkable 
scene of hurry and dust, reddened here and 
there by the flow of blood. 

The advent of the ‘ boomers ” into Guthrie 
and Oklahoma City was, unfortunately, 
anticipated by the “sooners.” ‘These were 
men who had been hiding in the territory, 
or who had slipped over the border in 
defiance of the troops. The result was that, 
when the “ boomers ” got to the site of their 
intended cities, they found that the “ sooners ” 
had pre-empted the finest claims. Disgust 


and rage were therefore followed by a 
general scramble for the remaining lots. 
Tents were quickly erected and _ sticks 
stuck into the ground to denote ownership. 
It was safer, too, for the owner to stay 
where he was and hold guard over his claim. 
Many of the “ boomers ” erected signs on their 
lots, with humorous inscriptions such as, 
“Keep off the Grass,” “ This is Mine, Eli,” 
and “ Don’t Monkey with the Owner of this 
Lot.” A ghastly spectacle was the figure of 
a man hanging from a pole with a black cap 
over his head and a sign on his breast, saying, 
“Property Must Be Protected.” It effec- 
tively scared away intending thieves, but it 
was merely a dummy, used in odd moments 
as a punching: bag. 

But these odd moments were very few. 
“ Boomers ” were scampering about trying to 











WAITING FOR THE SIGNAL ON THE SOUTH LINE OF OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, SEPTEMBER, 1893. 
From a Photo. by W. A. Flower, Guthrie, O. T. 
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STARTING A TOWN IN 


THE PROMISED LAND. 


From a Photograph 


buy and sell lots, and many _ thousand 


‘dollars passed hands in an afternoon. ‘The 


land office which was erected for the purpose 
of registering names and claims was besieged 
for hours by a throng of excited applicants. 
Lawyers did a rattling business in making out 
papers and settling disputes, and the citizens 
in general turned their attention towards a 
municipal election. In Guthrie, nearly 100,000 
votes were polled. A bank was also started 
with fifty thousand dollars (£10,co0) capital. 
A daily paper, called the Ck/lahoma Herald, 
was issued during the afternoon, and 
thousands of handbills of all descriptions 


were scattered among the “‘boomers,” showing 
that various trades had been successfully 
started and shops opened. 

The inevitable reaction began in three 
days. Water grew scarce, and was sold for a 
dollar a bucketful. Food sold at famine 
prices, and eggs, fit only for theatrical 
purposes, brought unheard-of sums. The 
“boomers ” had discovered that Oklahoma 
was not a paradise, that the available 
fertile territory could not begin to accom- 
modate the 50,000 “boomers” who had 
border, and that starvation 
The railway was 


crossed the 
stared them in the face. 
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BUILT IN A DAY. 


From a Photo. by W. A. 


Flower, Guthrie, O. T. 
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utterly unable to cope with the exodus. 
Building-lots, bought for big prices, were 
sold dirt cheap. A Wisconsin “boomer” sold 
two Guthrie lots, one tent, thirty shillings’ 
worth of blankets, and a week’s provisions 
for less than a sovereign, and kicked the dust 
of Oklahoma from his heels. Dusty sand- 
wiches were being hawked about for a shilling 
apiece, and pork and beans retailed at three 
shillings a plateful. The red dust of the 
prairies got into everything, made the drink- 
ing water turbid, and created sickness in the 
child population. It took some time for the 
“boomers” to sink wells, but when these 
were sunk a temporary relief was gained. 
By this time, however, the outgoing trains 
had taken away thousands, and the borders 
of the territory, which but three days 
previously had witnessed a_ tremendous 
influx of expectant home-seekers, now wit- 
nessed an exodus of discouraged men and 
women. This exodus was hastened by a 
furious storm of red sand, which came with the 
suddenness of a plague upon the population. 

There were many, however, who remained, 


and the rapidly growing cities of Oklahoma 
Territory stand as a witness of remarkable 
enterprise and courage. Oklahoma City, 
which, in an afternoon, had taken on the 
appearance of a thriving town, was in five 
short weeks a prominent centre of persevering 
civilization. To-day it has over 5,000 popula- 
tion. The capital, Guthrie, has a population 
of over 3,000, and in the whole territory, 
according to returns in 1890, there were 50 
banks, 280 post-offices, 10 daily newspapers, 
and nearly 80,000 school children. 

These figures have lately been much ex- 
panded. In September, 1893, a portion of 
the Indian territory, popularly called “the 
Cherokee Strip,” and much coveted by dis- 
appointed “boomers,” was opened to the 
public, and the stirring scenes that accom- 
panied the opening of Oklahoma _ were 
repeated. The “strippers,” as the settlers 
were now nicknamed, rested on the borders 
for weeks, and then made a rush across. 
Towns sprang up like mushrooms, thousands 
of people found homes and happiness, and a 
few found early graves. 














SCENE AROUND A LAND OFFICE. 
From a Photo. by W. A. Flower, Guthrie, O. T. 
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The Tragedy of the Korosko. 





By A. Conan DOYLE. 


CHAPTER V. 

O the Xorosko had been taken, 
and the chances of rescue 
upon which they had reckoned 
—all those elaborate calcula- 
tions of hours and distances— 
were as unsubstantial as the 
mirage which shimmered upon the horizon. 
There would be no alarm at Halfa until it 
was found that the steamer did not return in 
the evening. Even now, when the Nile was 
only a thin green band upon the horizon, the 
pursuit had probably not begun. In a 
hundred miles at the furthest they would be 
in the Dervish country. How small, then, 
was the chance that the Egyptian forces 
could overtake them. They sank into a 
silent, sulky despair, with the exception of 
Belmont, who was held back by the guards 
as he strove to go to his wife’s assistance. 

The two bodies of camel-men had united, 
and the Arabs, in their grave, dignified 
fashion, were exchanging salutations and 
experiences, while the negroes grinned, 
chattered, and shouted, with the careless 
good humour which even the Koran has not 
been able to alter. The leader of the new- 
comers was a greybeard, a worn, ascetic, high- 
nosed old man, abrupt and fierce in his 
manner, and soldierly in his bearing. The 
dragoman groaned when he saw him. 

“Tt is the Emir Abderrahman,” said he. 
“T fear now that we shall never come to 
Khartoum alive.” 

The name meant nothing to the others, 
but Colonel Cochrane had heard of him as a 
monster of cruelty and fanaticism, a red-hot 
Moslem of the old fighting, preaching dis- 
pensation, who never hesitated to carry the 
fierce doctrines of the Koran to their final 
conclusions. He and the Emir Wad Ibrahim 
conferred gravely together, their camels side 
by side, and their red turbans inclined 
inwards so that the black beard mingled with 
the white one. Then they both turned and 





stared long and fixedly at the poor, head- 
hanging huddle of prisoners. 
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“Who's that nice-looking old gentleman 
in the white beard ?” asked Miss Adams. 

“That is their leader now,” Cochrane 
answered. 

“You don’t say that he takes command 
over that other one ?” 

“Yes, lady,” said the dragoman. 
now the head of all.” 

“Well, that’s good for us. Anyhow, I had 
rather be in his power than in the hands of 
that black-haired one with the flint eyes. 
Sadie, dear, you feel better now it’s cooler, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, auntie; don’t you fret about me. 
How are you yourself?” 

“Well, I’m stronger in faith than I was. 
I set you a poor example, Sadie, for I was 
clean crazed at the suddenness of it, and at 
thinking of what your mother, who trusted 
you to me, would think about it. My land, 
there’ll be some head-lines in the Boston 
Herald over this! I guess somebody will 
have to suffer for it.” 

“Poor Mr. Stuart!” cried Sadie, as the 
monotonous voice of the delirious man came 
again to theirears. ‘Come, auntie, and see if 
we cannot do something to relieve him.” 

“ T’m uneasy about Mrs. Shlesinger and the 
child,” said Colonel Cochrane. “I can see 
your wife, Belmont, but I can see no one 
else.” 

“They are bringing her over,” cried he. 
“Thank God! We shall hear all about it. 
They haven’t hurt you, Norah, have they ?” 
He ran forward to grasp and kiss the hand 
which his wife held down to him as he helped 
her from the camel. 

The kind, grey eyes and calm, sweet face 
of the Irishwoman brought comfort and 
hope to the whole party. She was a devout 
Roman Catholic, and it is a creed which 
forms an excellent prop in hours of danger. 
To her, to the Nonconformist minister, to 
the Presbyterian American, even to the two 
Pagan black riflemen, religion in its various 
forms was fulfilling the same beneficent office 

whispering always that the worst which the 
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“THEY HAVEN T HURT YOU, 


world can do is a small thing, and that however 
harsh the ways of Providence may seem, it 
is, on the whole, the wisest and best thing for 
us that we should go cheerfully whither the 
Great Hand guides us. They had not a 
dogma in common, these fellows in mis 
fortune, but they held the intimate, deep- 
lying spirit, the calm, essential fatalism which 
is the world-old framework of religion, with 
fresh crops of dogmas growing like ephemeral 
lichens upon its granite surface. 

“You poor things,” she said. “I can see 
that you have had a much worse time than I 
have. No, really, John, dear, I am quite 
well—not even very thirsty, for our party 
filled their water-skins at the Nile. But I 
don’t see Mr. Headingly and Mr. Brown. 
And poor Mr. Stuart—what a state he has 
been reduced to!” 

“ Headingly and Brown are out of their 





NORAH, HAVE THEY! 


troubles,” her husband answered. ‘“ You 
don’t know how often I have thanked God 
to-day, Norah, that you were not with us. 
And here you are, after all.” 

“Where should I be but by my husband’s 
side? I had much, much rather be here than 
safe at Halfa.” 

“Has any news gone to the town ?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“One boat escaped. Mrs. Shlesinger and 
her child and maid were in it. I was down- 
stairs in my cabin when the Arabs rushed 
on to the vessel. Those on deck had time 
to escape, for the boat was alongside. The 
Arabs fired at them for some time.” 

“Did they?” cried Belmont, exultantly, 
his responsive Irish nature catching the sun- 
shine in an instant. “Then, be Jove, we'll 
do them yet, for the garrison must have heard 
the firing. What d’ye think, Cochrane? 




















THE TRAGEDY 


They must be full cry upon our scent this 
four hours. Any minute we might see the 
white pugaree of a British officer coming 
over that rise.” 

But disappointment had left the Colonel 
cold and sceptical. 

“They need not come at all unless they 
come strong,” said he. “These fellows are 
picked men with good leaders, and on their 
own ground they will take a lot of beating.” 
Suddenly he paused and looked at the Arabs. 
“ By George!” said he. “ That’s a sight worth 
seeing !” 

The great red sun was down with half its 
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and it was with their backs to the sun and 
their faces to the central shrine of their 
religion that they prayed. And how they 
prayed, these fanatical Moslems! Wrapt, 
absorbed, with yearning eyes and shining 
faces, rising, stooping, grovelling with their 
foreheads upon their praying carpets. Who 
could doubt as he watched their strenuous, 
heart-whole devotion that here was a great 
living power in the world, reactionary but 
tremendous, countless millions all thinking as 
one from Cape Juby to the confines of China? 
Let a common wave pass over them, let a 
great soldier or organizer arise among them 














“IT WAS THE HOUR 


disc slipped behind the violet bank upon the 
horizon. It was the hour of Arab prayer. 
An older and more learned civilization would 
have turned to that magnificent thing upon 
the skyline and adored /ha¢.. But these wild 
children of the desert were nobler in 
essentials than the polished Persian. To 


them the ideal was higher than the material, 
Vol. xiv.--19. 


OF ARAB PRAVER 


to use the grand material at his hand, and 
who shall say that this may not be the besom 
with which Providence may sweep the rotten, 
decadent, impossible, half-hearted south of 
Europe, as it did a thousand years ago, 
until it makes room for a sounder stock ? 
And now as they rose to their feet the 
bugle rang out, and the prisoners understood 
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that, having travelled all day, they were fated 
to travel all night also. Belmont groaned, 
for he had reckoned upon the pursuers 
catching them up before the left this camp. 
But the others had already got into the way 
of accepting the inevitable. A flat Arab 
loaf had been given to each of them—what 
effort of the chef of the post-boat had ever 
tasted like that dry brown bread !—and then, 
luxury of luxuries, they had a second ration 
of a glass of water, for the fresh-filled bags of 
the new-comers had provided an ample supply. 
If the body would but follow the lead of the 
soul as readily as the soul does that of the 
body, what a heaven the earth might be! 
Now, with their base material wants satisfied 
for the instant, their spirits began to sing 
within them, and they mounted their camels 
with sense of the romance of their 
position. Mr. Stuart remained babbling 
upon the ground, and 
the Arabs made no 
effort to lift him into 
his saddle. His large, 
white, upturned face 
glimmered through 
the gathering dark 
ness. 

“* Hi, dragoman, tell 
them that they are 
forgetting Mr. Stuart,” 
cried the Colonel. 

“No use, sir,” said 
Mansoor. ‘“ ‘They say 
that he is too fat, and 
that they will not take 
him any further. He 
will die, they say, 
and why should they 
trouble about him?” 

“Not take him!” 
cried Cochrane. 
“Why, the man will 
die of hunger and 
thirst. Where’s the 
Emir? Hi!” he 
shouted, as the black- 
bearded Arab passed, 
with a tone like that 
in which he used to 
summon a_ dilatory 
donkey-boy. The 
chief did not deign to 
answer him, but said 
something to one of 
the guards, who 
dashed the butt of his 
Remington into the 
Colonel’s ribs. The 
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old soldier fell forward gasping, and was carried 
on half senseless, clutching at the pommel of 
his saddle. The women began to cry, and 
the men with muttered curses and clenched 
hands writhed in that hell of impotent 
passion, where brutal injustice and ill-usage 
have to go without check or even remon- 
strance. Belmont gripped at his hip-pocket 
for his little revolver, and then remembered 
that he had already given it to Miss Adams. 
If his hot hand had clutched it, it would 
have meant the death of the Emir and the 
massacre of the party. 

And now as they rode onwards they saw 
one of the most singular of the phenomena 
of the Egyptian desert in front of them. 
When the sun had sunk, the horizon had 
remained of a slaty-violet hue. But now 
this began to lighten and to brighten until a 
curious false dawn developed, and it seemed 
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THE TRAGEDY 


as if a vacillating sun was coming back along 
the path which it had just abandoned. A 
rosy pink hung over the west, with beautifully 
delicate sea-green tints along the upper edge 
of it. Slowly these faded into slate again, 
and the night had come. It was but twenty- 
four hours since they had sat in their canvas 
chairs discussing politics by starlight on the 
saloon deck of the Aorosko. What a world 
of fresh impressions had come upon thein 
since then! How rudely they had been 
jostled out of their take-it-for-granted com- 
placency! The same shimmering silver 
stars, the same thin crescent of moon—but 
they, what a chasm lay between that old 
pampered life and this! 

The long line of camels moved as noise- 
lessly as ghosts across the desert. Before 
and behind were the silent, white figures of 
the Arabs. Nota sound anywhere, not the 
very faintest sound, until far away behind 
them they heard a human voice singing in a 
strong, droning, unmusical fashion. It had 
the strangest effect, this far-away voice, in 
that huge, inarticulate wilderness. And then 
there came a well-known rhythm into that 
distant chant, and they could almost hear the 
words :— 

We nightly pitch our moving tent, 
A day’s march nearer home. 

Was Mr. Stuart in his right mind again, or 
was it some coincidence of his delirium, that 
he should have chosen this for his song? 
With moist eyes his friends looked back 
through the darkness, for well they knew that 
home was very near to this wanderer. 
Gradually the voice died away into a hum, 
and was absorbed once more into the 
masterful silence of the desert. 

“My dear old chap, I hope you're not 
hurt?” said Belmont, laying his hand upon 
Cochrane’s knee. 

The Colonel had straightened himself, 
though he still gasped a little in his 
breathing. 

“Would you show me which was the man 
who struck me?” 

“Tt was the fellow in front there—with his 
camel beside Fardet’s.” 

“The young fellow with the moustache— 
I can’t see him very well in this light, but I 
think I could pick him out again. Thank 
you, Belmont!” 

“ But I thought some of your ribs were 
gone.” 

“No, it only knocked the wind out of 
me.” 

“You must be made of iron. It was a 
frightful blow,” 
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The Colonel cleared his throat and 
hummed and stammered. 

“The fact is, my dear Belmont—I’m sure 
you would not let it go further—above all 
not to the ladies ; but I am rather older than 
I used to be, and rather than lose the 
military carriage which has always been dear 
to me, I ws 

“Stays, be Jove!” cried the astonished 
Irishman. 

“Well, some slight artificial support,” said 
the Colonel, stiffly, and switched the conver- 
sation off to astronomy. 

It still comes back in their dreams to 
those who are left, that long night’s march in 
the desert. It was like a dream itself, the 
silence of it, as they were borne forward 
upon those soft, sponge feet, and the flitting, 
flickering figures which oscillated upon every 
side of them. The whole universe seemed 
to be hung as a monstrous time-dial in front 
of them. A star would glimmer like a 
lantern on the very level of their path. They 
looked again, and it was a hand’s' breadth up, 
and another was shining beneath it. Slowly 
they would swing across the heaven, first 
climbing, then hanging long with little 
apparent motion, and then sinking grandly 
downwards, until away in the east the first 
cold grey glimmer appeared, and their own 
haggard faces shocked each other’s sight. 

The day had tortured them with its heat, 
and now the night had brought the even 
more intolerable discomfort of cold. The 
Arabs swathed themselves in their gowns and 
wrapped up their heads. The prisoners beat 
their hands together and shivered ‘miser- 
ably. Miss Adams felt it most, for she was 
very thin, with the impaired circulation 
of age. Stephens slipped off his Norfolk 
jacket and threw it over her shoulders. 
He rode beside Sadie, and whistled and 
chatted to make her believe that her aunt 
was really relieving him by carrying his 
jacket for him, but the attempt was too 
boisterous not to be obvious. And yet it 
was so far true that he probably felt the cold 
less than any of the party, for the old, old 
fire was burning in his heart, and a curious 
joy was inextricably mixed with all his mis- 
fortunes, so that he would have found it 
hard to say if this adventure had been the 
greatest evil or the greatest blessing of his 
lifetime. Aboard the boat, Sadie’s youth, 
her beauty, her intelligence and humour, all 
made him realize that she could at the best 
only be expected to charitably endure him. 
But now he felt that he was really of some 
use to her, that every hour she was learning 
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to turn to him as one turns to one’s natural 
protector ; and above all, he had begun to 
find himself—to understand that there really 
was a strong, reliable man behind all the 
tricks of custom which had built up an 
artificial nature which had imposed even 
upon himself. A little glow of self-respect 
began to warm his blood. He had missed 
his youth when he was young, and now in 
his middle age it was coming up like some 
beautiful belated flower. 

“I do believe that you are all the time 
enjoying it, Mr. Stephens,” said Sadie, with 
some bitterness. 

“T woulc not go so far as to say that,” he 
answered. “But I am quite certain that I 
would not leave you here.” 

It was the nearest approach to tenderness 
which he had ever put into a speech, and the 





girl looked at him in sur- 
prise. 

“T think I’ve been a very 
wicked girl all my life,” she 
said, after a pause. ‘‘ Because 
I have had a good time my- 
self, I never thought of those 
who were unhappy. This 
has struck me serious. If 
ever I get back I ‘shall be 
a better woman—a more 
earnest woman — in the 
future.” 

“And Ia better man. I 
suppose it is just for that 
that trouble comes to us. 
Look how it has brought 
out the virtues of all our 
friends. Take poor Mr. 
Stuart, for example. Should 
we ever have known what a 
noble, constant man he was ? 
And see Belmont and his 
wife, in front of us, there, 
going fearlessly forward, 
hand in hand, thinking only 
of each other. And Coch- 
rane, who always seemed 
on board the boat to be a 
rather stand-offish, narrow 
sort of man! Look at his 
courage, and his unselfish 
indignation when anyone is 
ill-used. Fardet, too, is as 
brave as a lion. I think 
misfortune has done us all 
good.” 

Sadie sighed. 
if it would end 

right here one might say 
so. But if it goes on and on, and then 
ends in death, I don’t know where we reap 
the benefit of those improvements of character 
which it brings. Suppose you escape, what 
will you do?” 

The lawyer hesitated, but his professional 
instincts were still strong. 

““T will consider whether an action lies, and 
against whom. It should be with the 
organizers of the expedition for taking us to 
the Abousir Rock—or else with the Egyptian 
Government for not protecting their frontiers. 
It will be a nice legal question. And what 
will you do, Sadie ?” 

It was the first time that he had ever 
dropped the formal Miss, but the girl was too 
much in earnest to notice it. 

“T will be more tender to others,” she 
said. “I will try to make someone else 
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happy in memory of the miseries which I 
have endured.” 

And now the long, cold, weary night was 
over, and the deep blue-black sky had 
lightened to a wonderful mauve-violet, with 
the larger stars still glinting brightly out of it. 
Behind them the grey line had crept higher 
and higher, deepening into a delicate rose- 
pink, with the fan-like rays of the invisible 
sun shooting and quivering across it. Then, 
suddenly they felt 
its warm. touch 
upon their backs, | 
and there were | 
hard black sha- 
dows upon the 
sand in front of 
them. The Der- 
vishes loosened 
their cloaks and 
began to talk 
cheerily among 
themselves. The 
prisoners also 
began to thaw, 
and eagerly ate 
the doora which 
was served out for 
their _ breakfasts. 

A short halt had 
been called, and 
a cup of water 
served out to each. 

“Can I speak to 

you, Colonel Coch- 


no eee 


rane?” asked the 
dragoman. 
"we, yen 


can’t,” snapped 
the Colonel. 

“But it is very 
important—all our 
safety may come 
from it.” 

The Colonel 
frowned and pulled 
at his moustache. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked, at last. 

“You must trust to me, for itis as much to 
me as to you to get back to Egypt. My wife 
and home, and children, are on one part, and 
a slave for life upon the other. You have no 
cause to doubt it ?” 

“Well, go on!” 

“ You know the black man who spoke with 
you—the one who had been with Hicks ?” 

“Yes, what of him ?” 

“He has been speaking with me during 
the night. I have had a long talk with him. 
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He said that he could not very well under- 
stand you, nor you him, and so he came 
to me.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“He said that there were eight Egyptian 
soldiers among the Arabs—six black.and two 
fellaheen. He said that he wished to have 
your promise that they should all have very 
good reward if they helped you to escape.” 

“Of course they will.” 





YOU MUST TRUST TO ME. 


“They asked for one hundred Egyptian 
pounds each.” 

They shall have it.” 

“T told him that I would ask you, but that 
I was sure that you would agree to it.” 

“What do they propose to do?” 

“They could promise nothing, but what 
they thought best was that they should ride 
their camels not very far from you, so that if 
any chance should come they would be 
ready to take advantage.” 

“Well, you can go to him and promise 
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two hundred pounds each if they will help 
us. You do not think we could buy over 
some Arabs ?” 

Mansoor shook his head. “Too much 
danger to try,” said he, and strolled off to 
where Tippy Tilly was grooming his camel 
and waiting for his reply. 

The Emirs had intended to halt for a half- 
hour at the most, but the baggage-camels 
which bore the prisoners were so worn out 
with the long, rapid march, that it was clearly 
impossible that they should move for some 
time. The two chiefs shook their heads 
when they inspected them, and the terrible 
old man looked with his hard-lined, rock 
features at the captives. Then he said 
something to Mansoor, whose face turned a 
shade more sallow as he listened. 

“The Emir Abderrahman says that if you 
do not become Moslem, it is not worth while 
delaying the whole caravan in order to carry 
you upon the baggage-camels. If it were 
not for you, he says that we could travel 
twice as fast. He wishes to know, therefore, 
once for ever if you will accept the Koran.” 
Chen in the same tone, as if he were still 
translating, he continued: “You had far 
better consent, for if you do not he will most 
certainly put us all to death.” 

The unhappy prisoners looked at each 
other in despair. The two Emirs stood 
gravely watching them. 

“For my part,” said Cochrane, “I had as 
soon die now as be a slave in Khartoum.” 

“What do you say, Norah?” asked 
Belmont. 

“If we die together, John, I don’t think I 
shall be afraid.” 

“It is absurd that I should die for that in 
which I have never had belief,” said Fardet. 
“ And yet it is not possible for the honour of 
a Frenchman that he should be converted in 
this fashion.” He drew himself up, with his 
wounded wrist stuck into the front of his 
jacket. “ Je suis Chrétien. ]'y reste,” he cried. 

“What do you say, Mr. Stephens ?” asked 
Mansoor, in a beseeching voice. “If one of 
you would change, it might place them ina 
good humour.” 

“No, I can’t do it,” said the lawyer, 
quietly. 

“ Well, then, you, Miss Sadie? You, Miss 
Adams? It is only just to say it once, and 
you will be saved.” 

“Oh, auntie, do you think we might?” 
whimpered the frightened girl. 

The old lady threw her arms round her. 

“No, no, my own dear little Sadie,” she 


whispered. “ You'll be strong! You would 


just hate yourself for ever after. Keep your 
grip of me, dear, and pray if you find your 
strength is leaving you. Don’t forget that 
your old aunt Eliza has you all the time by 
the hand.” 

For an instant they were herojc, this line 
of dishevelled, bedraggled pleasure-seekers. 
They were all looking Death in the face, and 
the closer they looked the less they feared 
him. They were conscious rather of a feeling 
of curiosity, together with the nervous tingling 
with which one approaches a dentist’s chair. 
The dragoman made a motion of his hands 
and shoulders, as one who has tried and 
failed. ‘The Emir Abderrahman said some- 
thing to a negro, who hurried away. 

“What does he want a scissors for?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“He is going to hurt the women,” said 
Mansoor, with the same gesture of impotence. 

A cold chill fell upon them all. They 
stared about them in helpless horror. Death 
in the abstract was one thing, but these 
insufferable details were another. Each had 
been braced to endure any evil in his own 
person, but their hearts were still soft for 
each other. The women said nothing, but 
the men were all buzzing together. 

“There’s the pistol, Miss Adams,” said 
Belmont. “Give it here! We won't be 
tortured! We won’t stand it!” 

“Offer them money, Mansoor! Offer 
them anything!” cried Stephens. “ Look 
here, I'll turn Mohammedan if they'll 
promise to leave the women alone. After 
all, it isn’t binding—it’s under compulsion. 
But I can’t see the women hurt.” 

“No, wait a bit, Stephens!” said the 
Colonel. “We mustn’t lose our heads. I 
think I see a way out. See here, dragoman ! 
You tell that grey-bearded old devil that we 
know nothing about his cursed tinpot religion. 
Put it smooth when you translate it. Tell 
him that he cannot expect us to adopt it 
until we know what particular brand of rot 
it is that he wants us to believe. Tell him 
that if he will instruct us, we are perfectly 
willing to listen to his teaching, and you can 
add that any creed which turns out such 
beauties as he, and that other bounder with 
the black beard, must claim the attention of 
everyone.” 

With bows and suppliant sweepings of his 
hands the dragoman explained that the 
Christians were already full of doubt, and that 
it needed but a little more light of knowledge 
to guide them on to the path of Allah. The 
two Emirs stroked their beards and gazed 
suspiciously at them. Then Abderrahman 
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“T was yester- 
day morning. 
Perhaps I will be 
to-morrow morn- 
ing. I serve the 
Lord as long as 
what He ask 
seem reasonable ; 
but this is very 
otheryise.” 

He rode on- 
wards amongst 
the guards with 
a freedom which 
showed that his 
change of faith 
had put him 
upon a very 
different footing 
to the other 
prisoners. 

So they were 
to have a re- 
prieve of a few 
hours, though 
they rode in that 
dark shadow of 
death which was 
closing in upon 
them. What is 
there in life that 
we should cling 
to it so? It is 
not the plea- 
sures, for those 
whose hours are 





“THE TWO EMIRS GAZED SUSPICIOUSLY AT THEM.” one long pain 


spoke in his crisp, stern fashion to the 
dragoman, and the two strode away together. 
An instant later the bugle rang out as a 
signal to mount. 

“* What he says is this,” Mansoor explained, 
as he rode in the middle of the prisoners. 
“We shall reach the wells by mid-day, and 
there will be a rest. His own Moolah, a 
very good and learned man, will come to 
give you an hour of teaching. At the end 
of that time you will choose one way or the 
other. That is his last word.” 

“They won’t take ransom ?” 

“Wad Ibrahim would, but the Emir 
Abderrahman is a terrible man. I advise 
you to give in to him.” 

“What have you done yourself? You are 
a Christian, too.” 

Mansoor blushed a little. 


shrink away 
screaming when they see merciful Death 
holding his soothing arms out for them. It 
is not the associations, for we will change all 
of them before we walk of our own wills 
down that broad road which every son and 
daughter of man must tread. Is it the fear 
of losing the I, that dear, intimate I, which 
we think we know so well, although it is 
eternally doing things which surprise us? Is 
it that which makes the deliberate suicide 
cling madly to the bridge-pier as the river 
sweeps him by? Or is it that Nature is so 
afraid that all her weary workmen may 
suddenly throw down their tools and strike, 
that she has invented this fashion of keeping 
them constant to their present work? But 
there it is, and all these tired, harassed, 
humiliated folk rejoiced in the few more 
hours of suffering which were left to them. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE magnates of the entertain- 
ment world are always on the 
look-out for something new in 
the way of dog shows. Nothing, 
they will tell you, pleases the 
public so well as a novel dog 
show ; and certainly nothing brings in money 
so fast as a troupe of dogs who perform 
sensational or funny feats. There are men 
at this moment scouring the world for likely 
dogs—literally seeking their fortune among the 
“friends of man.” I have a case in my mind. 

Far away in a remote village of the 
Austrian Tyrol there lived a lonely old man 
whose sole companion was a noble collie. 
That dog could do almost anything you 
could think of. He did all the marketing 
necessary, knowing the value of money, and 
being well able to count. He could walk on 
any number of legs, from one to four, and 
he would take the few visitors who penetrated 
to that sweet, old-world spot on “ personally 
conducted” tours to the caves in the vicinity. 
Well, as usual, the roving agent came and 
saw, and eventually con- 
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Our reproduction is from a remarkably 
successful photograph, showing Boy taking 
a flying leap over a tremendous hurdle, 
nearly r2ft. high. This great jump, however, 
can only be accomplished in the open air, 
where there is no lack of space, and plenty 
of soft turf to fall upon. Seven or eight feet 
is the average high jump of a first-rate 
performing dog upon the stage of a theatre. 
Showmen fortunate enough to possess dogs 
like the champion, Boy, can speedily amass 
a fortune. In addition to the enormuous 
salaries paid by the premier variety theatres 
for such “turns,” there are almost unlimited 
private engagements for fétes, garden-parties, 
and similar functions. 

There are many entertainers throughout 
the world who depend largely for success 
upon the comical extravagance of their 
appearance. Nowadays, however, much is 
expected in this direction if a show is 
even to pass muster, much less make a hit. 
The Phoite Pinaud troupe of eccentric 
comedians comes well up to the standard of 





quered the old man’s reluct- er 
ance to part with his all but 
human companion ; and that 
beautiful collie may now be 
seen among a well-known 
troupe of dogs, whose feats 
have delighted not merely 
London, but every capital in 
Europe. 

As to the charges of cruelty 
that have been levelled against 
dog-trainers, I can say nothing. 
Possibly harsh treatment is 
resorted to in order to perfect 
the animals in their feats. At 
any rate, of this I am certain, 
that when once a dog Aas 
been trained to go through a 
performance, he is thereafter 
treated in the way a loving 
mother treats her child. Not, 
perhaps, for the dog’s own 
sake, but because he is a 
valuable possession. Mr. 
Egon, the owner of the dog 
shown on this page, has taken 
an almost incredible amount 
of pains with the training of 
“ Boy,” the champion dog 
jumper of the world. 
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“ pov,” THE CHAMPION DOG JUMPER OF THE WORLD. 
From a Photo. by R. 7. Wateon, Hull. 





























THE SENTIMENTAL DUDE. 
(Phoite Pinaud Troupe.) 
From a Photo. by J. U. Stead, New York. 


comicality. Two of them have been specially 
photographed in New York, and here they 
are. The dude, whose appearance is de- 
cidedly impressive, sings a pathetic love- 
song, accompanying it with many excruciat- 
ingly funny cranings of his altitudinous neck 
and spasmodic jerkings of his limp arms. 
This great swell, one ought to mention, is 
partly human and partly mechanical. 

The same applies to his consort, the 
hilarious person next depicted. The antics 
of the pair must be seen to be appreciated. 
After several songs and dances they take 
part in a miniature drama, the hero (save the 
mark !) being our friend the dude. 

On witnessing the performance of various 
animals, from elephants down to mice, 
people are apt to ask, “Is there any central 


depot from which these animals may be 
procured ‘ready made,’ so to speak?” 
There is. The depét, however, is not in 
England. It is Carl Hagenbeck’s wonderful 
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establishment in Hamburg. Hagenbeck’s 
catalogue, which lies before me as I write, 
is a very interesting document. “Group 2,” 
I notice, consists of five lions, three tigers, 
one leopard, two bears, and four German 
boarhounds—“ All properties” (¢., already 
trained to perform); “one central cage and 
two new caravans included ; the lot, £2,750.” 
The photo. reproduced on the next page 
shows what curious and striking things in the 
way of performing animals are to be seen at 
Herr Hagenbeck’s unique emporium. We 
see a particularly fine Polar bear mounted 
upon a specially made tricycle. The huge 
animal propels the machine by means of the 
pedal-cranks, on which his front paws rest. 
To avoid any hitch in the inauguration of the 
show, a powerful hound is always in attend- 
ance to give the necessary initial impetus to 
the whole concern. The lion seen on the 
left, behind the resolute and fearless lady- 
trainer, also takes his turn at cycling. He is, 
moreover, a far more tractable pupil than the 
Polar bear, whose ,treachery and ferocity are 
a continual menace to the trainer. 
At all times, and from all climes, strange 


sow ny 








THE DUDE’S CONSORT. 
(Phoite Pinaud Troupe.) 
From @ Photo. by J. U. Stead, New York. 
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From a Photo. by) 


and wonderful argosies are on their way to 
Herr Hagenbeck. In his last letter he writes : 
“Three of my people are just coming home 
from South Russia with a herd of twenty-six 
camels. My brother is leaving Ceylon 
with several elephants, buffaloes, zebras, 
dwarf donkeys, and over 600 reptiles. He 
is bringing with him six natives to help him 
en route. Four elephants are on their 
way from Burmah to Hamburg v@ London. 
—— I have now three collectors in 
Siberia and two in the Caucasus. One man 
has just left for California to fetch a herd of 
sea-lions for my 
Arctic Panorama 
which opens in 
Vienna; and my 
agents in high 
latitudes have 
orders to procure 
twenty young 
Polar bears.” 
This gives some 
idea of the inter- 
esting nature of 
the side-show 
business. 

Our next photo. 
is decidedly im- 
pressive, and was 
taken in Hamburg 
specially for this 
article. It depicts 
a massive little 
chariot, drawn by 
a pair of fine tigers 


and driven by 


#rom a Photo. by) 


A POLAR BEAR AS CYCLIST 





““ CASSAR'S IMPERIAL CHARIOT,” 


MAGAZINE. 


“Ceesar,”a lion 
of unamiable 
appearance. 
It will be ob- 
served that 
Cesar wears 
his imperial 
crown and 
mantle with a 
noble grace, 
and that the 
footmen in 
attendance 
upon this 
extraordinary 
equipage are 
a couple of 
splendid 
hounds. I 
may remark 
here that these 
hounds are 
detectives in disguise, so to speak. Their 
duties as footmen are purely ornamental, 
their real raison détre becoming more 
obvious when the lions or tigers begin to 
look “ugly.” In other words, the hounds are 
mainly kept in the show for the protection 
of the trainer. 

The performing eagles seen in our next 
two reproductions are the only ones in the 
world. “They were brought to England three 
or four years ago by their trainer, Professor 
Langeneck, who received £40 a week for 
the show., The Professor had altogether ten 


| Theod. Reimers, Hamburg. 











(Theod. Kevmers, Hamburg. 
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eagles, but two or 
more out of this 
number would always 
be sulky, so that rarely 
more than eight of the 
birds performed at 
one time. They were 
Russian eagles, and 
they gave their show 
in a huge cage - net, 
erected primarily for 
the protection of the 
audience. 

The training of these 
birds, the Professor 
assures us, was a 
heart - breaking _ busi- 
ness. They much 
preferred eating meat, 
and when they weren’t 
eating they were either 
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talons.. They stop 
now and then and 


look at each other, 
much as we see them 
in the picture; they 
might be saying, “ Was 
there ever. such a 
senseless business as 
this?” These two 
also ride a_ bicycle 
between them. One 
hops on to the saddle 
and gravely puts one 
powerful talon on the 
handle-bar, whilst the 
other alights on the 
wheel itself and forces 
it slowly round. 

The cage in which 
these eagles perform 
is not a particularly 


sulking or fighting safe place. When 

desperately among their respective duties 
. c= PERFORMING EAGLES— FIRING OFF A PISTOL. 

themselves. Many a From a Photo. by Lowis Elbelt, Kisleben. are over, the huge 

scar has Professor birds fly hither and 


Langeneck to show how he dashed in amidst 
the furious wings and murderous talons and 
beaks of the whirling combatants. 

In the first photo. we see the eagle named 
“Billy” firing off a revolver. He doesn’t 
like doing it. To do anything but eat isa 
bore, and then, besides, the pistol makes 
such a frightful row. When it comes to 
Billy’s turn you can see he is reluctant. He 
was just picking a 
quarrel with “Jimmie,” 
we will say, when he 
received his cue —a 
more or less gentle 
prod. He hops awk- 
wardly up the steps, 
bends down to the 
weapon—probably to 
sight it—and the next 
moment a deafening 
report tells that Billy 
has done what was 
required of him. 

The second photo. 
here reproduced shows 
two more of the per- 
forming eagles, one on 
the revolving globe, 
and the other on a 
sort of miniature “ Big 
Wheel.” Both of these 
things have to be im- 
pelled along the track 
by the birds’ own 





PERFORMING EAGLES—ON THE WHEEL AND REVOLVING 
GLOBE. 
From @ Photo. by Louis Elbelt, Eisleben. 


thither erratically, and if one, of them 
chanced to strike you, you would remember 
the blow for some time. And, moreover, 
they have been known, gratuitously, to 
attack their hard-working trainer, probably 
because he hadn’t brought some pounds of 
raw meat into the cage with him. For- 
tunately the Professor is always able to beat 
the eagles off before they have dragged pieces 
out of him. 

What may be de- 
scribed as the most 
difficult balancing act 
ever accomplished is 
shown in the next 
illustration. The 
photo. was kindly lent 
by Mr. Hartley Mil- 
burn, of Sunderland. 
Mr. Milburn writes : 
“T should like to 
call attention to the 
photograph showing 
the man doing the 
elbow balance. This 
is supposed to be the 
most wonderful feat 
of equilibrium ever 
performed by any 
hand-balancer ; and it 
has created a_ great 
sensation, not merely 
among the audiences 
who have witnessed 














THE MOST DIFFICULT BALANCING FEAT IN THE WORLD. 
From a Photo. by Even Neuhaus, Copenhagen. 


it, but also among the artiste’s own pro- 
fessional colleagues. You will perfectly 
understand how extremely difficult it must be 
to retain a balance in this way, when there is 
nothing to support the performer but his own 
elbow-bone. After this feat, ordinary hand- 
balancing becomes commonplace, because 
at least the performer is allowed one hand to 
rest upon, so that, of course, he has the use 
of his fingers, and these by constant practice 
become enormously strong and supple.” 
The name of this equilibrist is Mr. Albert 
Letta, and he has already appeared in most 
of the great cities of Europe. The photo. 
which we reproduce was taken in Copen- 
hagen. 

The limbs of these hand-balancers and 
jugglers become practically interchangeable, 
if I may use such a word in this con- 
nection. We have already seen how arms 
have been made to do duty for legs. There 
was one man who ran races on his hands and 
arms, with his legs dangling loosely in the 
air ; another eccentric performer danced a 
jig in the same way. But in the accompany- 
ing photo. we see the double reversal of 
functions—a man standing on his arms and 
pouring out a glass of champagne with 
his feet and legs. This is a marvellously 
clever show. First of all, the artiste 
(by name Adolf Salerno) stands upright 
on the stage, with the bottle of wine and 
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Suddenly gripping the 
bottle with both feet, he drops on to his 
hands, holding the bottle high in the air. 
Then he brings it down much as we see it, 


the glass at his feet. 


only not tilted at so great an angle. The 
glass is now on the stage, just beneath the 
man’s face. His arms bend outwards, as he 
lowers himself to pick up the glass with his 
mouth. Then, holding it firmly between his 
teeth, and calculating by instinct, Salerno 
moves his slippered feet down the bottle, and 
it begins slowly to tilt over until, at length, 
the wine gushes forth, foaming and hissing, 
into the glass. Then comes a wonder- 
ful thing. The performer’s body swings 
backward, as though on a pivot, and, of 
course, with this movement the bottle is 
righted and the full glass tilted up. The 
wine is drunk in this way, and then back 
comes the bottle with the perpendicular 
posture, and out comes another stream of 
champagne into the glass. 

Yet another eccentric cycling act is next 
depicted. ‘This is a youthful member of the 
Villions troupe of trick cyclists. The con- 
struction of the machine (which resembles a 
gigantic egg) is as follows: The wheel is 
perfectly oval in shape, and is inclosed in an 
egg-shaped frame of wicker-work. Cranks 





A NOVEL WAY OF TAKING WINE, 


From @ Photo. by Langfer, Glasgow, 




















THE “ BIG-EGG” CYCLE. 
From a Photo. by Brooks, Leeds. 


and pedals remain outside; and the 
effect produced as this extraordinary 
unicycle rolls hither and thither is both 
comical and curious. 

Jur last photo. shows the amazing 
ride of Kilpatrick, the crack American 
trick cyclist. What makes his _per- 
formances the more astonishing is 
that he has only one leg! Notwith- 
standing this, however, Kilpatrick 
rides down a terribly steep flight of 
wooden stairs, 6oft. high, and fixed at 
an appalling angle. It seems sheer 
lunacy to attempt to ride down this, 
but the cyclist has done it hundreds 
of times, with no more serious acci- 
dent than a nasty shaking. As you 
may imagine, the speed and momentum 
acquired are terrific, once the machine 
is let go. True, there is a flat run 
of a few yards at the bottom and 
then a slight ascent, but this is 
not enough, and Mr. Kilpatrick has 
to depend for safety mainly upon the 
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steady pressure exercised by his powerful 
solitary leg upon the very long crank of the 
machine. 

The cyclist relates one never-to-be-forgotten 
incident that took place in Cincinnati. It is 
short. He was being photographed, much 
as we see him in our reproduction. The 
photographer, of course, stood below, midway 
on the short stretch of flat track. Somehow, 
the person who was holding the machine 
stumbled as Mr. Kilpatrick was mounting, 
and the next moment cyclist and cycle were 
descending the stairs at frightful speed. The 
unfortunate photographer was busy changing 
his plates. The result you can imagine. 
Kilpatrick himself actually escaped without a 
scratch, but the machine was smashed into 
wire-work. As to the photographer—well, 
when he recovered after weeks in hospital, he 
declared that in future he’d rather put his 
head into the muzzle of a loaded cannon 
than stand, professionally, in front of a racing 
cyclist. 















KILPATRICK’S WONDERFUL RIDE DOWN THE STAIRS. 
From a Photograph, 


{Grateful acknowledgments are due to the following well-known entertainment providers and agents for valuable assistance 


courteously rendered : Messrs. Oliver and Holmes, H. 


: ; Burrows-Smith, Frank Albert, Carl Hagenbeck, G. H. Macdermott, 
Hartley Milburn (of Sunderiand), Richard Elliott, Percival Hyatt, and Leon Victor, of Colley’s Agency.] 
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From a) AGE 16. (Photograph. 


THE BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS. 
Born 1837. 

7HE RIGHT REV. JOHN 
(| WOGAN FESTING, D.D., was 
educated at Bruton School, 
Somerset, King’s College School, 
Wells Theological College, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was ordained 
deacon in 1860, and priest in 1861. He 




















From a Photo. by) AGE 28. ( Wothlytype. 








From a Photo. by) AGE 43 (J. Russell & Sons, 


was curate of Christ Church, Westminster, 
from 1860 to 1873. From there he went to 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, as vicar, and was 
appointed vicar of Christ Church, Albany 
Street, in 1878. He was made Rural Dean 
of St. Pancras in 1877, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s in the following year, and in 1890 
he was appointed to fill the vacant bishopric 
of St. Albans. 


" Froma Photo. by] «PRESENT DAY. — (Bitiott @ Fry. 
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MRS. EMMA 
EAMES - STORY. 


Emma Eames was born = 
in Shanghai, of Ameri- 
can parents. Her early 
musical studies’ were 
directed by her mother, 
herself a musician 

of great talent, 















and many have repeatedly en- 
joyed the privilege of hear- 
ing the gifted singer during 
» this year’s season at 
Covent Garden. 









6 MONTHS, 
From a Photograph. 





until, in 1883, 
Mrs. Eames 
removed with 
her daughter to 
3oston, that she 
might have the 
advantage of 
the able tuition 
of Miss Munger, 
with whom 
Emma Eames 
made such rapid 
progress that 
her teacher declared after two years that she could 
teach her pupil nothing more. In 1886 she went to 
Paris with her mother, and began further studies 
under Mme. Marchesi. In 1889 Gounod’s opera 
“Roméo et Juliette” was, for the first time, given 
at the Grand Opera, Paris, when Mme. Patti was 
engaged for a limited number of performances ; 
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after which, Gounod himself urged the engagement reat. by Deaied On. Peris 


of Miss Eames for the part. Her success 
was nothing short of extraordinary, the more 
so for a singer taking a part that Patti had 
created and made famous. ‘The opera was 
presented for forty times, and the prima donna 
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started on a career that has made her the de- 
light of two continents. Every lover of music 
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is familiar with her subsequent achievements, From a Photo. by Reutlinger, Paria, 
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MR. WILLIAM McTAGGART, R.S.A. 
Born 1835. 
R. WILLIAM McTAGGART 
was born at Aros, near Campbel- 
town, Argyllshire, in the midst of 
wild and romantic scenery, where 
he early evinced that talent for 
painting which has since made him so famous 
in Scotland. He went to Edinburgh in 
1852, and as a fesult of much hard work 
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done in the determination to succeed in his 
profession, Mr. McTaggart was, at the early 
age of twenty-four, elected an Associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy. Full member- 
ship was awarded him eleven years later. 
His works comprise a variety of interesting 
subjects, and are noted for their power. 
“Enoch Arden,” “The Young Courassieurs,” 
“Through Wind and Rain,” and “ Away to 
the West” may be quoted as fair specimens 
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of his skill. Personally, he is modesty itself 
when speaking of his achievements, whilst 
he is noted for his hospitality and kindness. 
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As an artist, he is generally regarded as a very 
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MR. T. RICHARDSON. 
BORN 1870. 





- ever on 
the alert to develop 
Surrey’s rising talent. 
Richardson was intro- 
duced to the Surrey 
Eleven v. Essex at the 
Oval, in 1892, and 
took six wickets in 
each innings for 45 
and 55 runs respec- 
tively. It was in 1893 
that some comment 
was caused as to his 
delivery, so astonish- 
ing was the speed of 
his “yorker.” His 
record against Notts 
at Whitsuntide, at 
Trent Bridge, was 
indeed sensational— 
seven for 60 and seven 
for 85. His brilliant 
hitting helped materi- 
ally to win the match 


against Gloucester- 
Vel. xiv.— 21, 


ICHARDSON was 
Morden, but his name is naturally 
associated with Mitcham, where 
he attracted the attention of those 
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shire, at Kennington, by scoring 69 in as 
many minutes, when he and his partner 
added Sed for the last wicket, after the first 


nine had gone down 
for 75. In 1894 he 
cnly fell four short 
of his 200 wickets, 
and against Essex, at 
the Oval, took all ten 
wickets for 45 runs, 
hitting the stumps 
eight times. Naturally 
enough, he was one of 
the first asked to visit 
Australia with Mr. 
Stoddart’s powerful 
team in the winter of 
1894-5, and came out 
in his true form at the 
head of affairs by 
securing sixty - eight 
victims for 2334 runs 
apiece. In 1895 he 
finished up in marvel- 
lous form, taking more 
wickets (250) than any 
other English bowler 
in first-class cricket. 











Author of “ Steve Brown's Bunyip” 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPHS. 


ay 7aO, Frank, I’ve quite made up 
my mind! No more of 
these _ pettifogging _little 
affairs! We've over £5,000 
to our credit now. Let us 
turn it into £100,000. And 
the ridiculous simplicity of the thing! Why, 
as they say over yonder, it’s as easy as falling 
off a log. The only wonder is that it’s never 
been tackled before !” 

And the speaker, a tall, dark, handsome 
man, looked inquiringly at his companion and 
brother. Frank Maitland, also tall, but not 
so dark as Charles, who was almost swarthy, 
for a minute or two puffed slowly at his cigar 
without answering. 

“Yes,” said he, at last, “it seems feasible 
enough. But it'll want a lot of thinking out. 
And, by the way, it has been done before, 
only not in the manner that I think you have 
in mind. Also, the sum was small. And 
the fellows were nabbed. However, old 
man, count me in, although I know little 
of the scheme, except that you’ve had it 





simmering in that restless brain of yours for 
the last few years.” 

The room in which the two Maitlands sat 
was one forming part of a flat in a large 
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and “‘In the Great Deep.” 


building in Kensington, known as Holland 
Chambers. It was well, even luxuriously, 
furnished, and around the walls hung an 
array of curios, ranging from a Zulu kaross 
to an Australian boomerang ; whilst on the 
polished floor were strewn many skins of big 
game—mostly African felide. Gun and 
rifle cases of all descriptions were packed in 
one corner ; over the fireplace was a hand- 
somely framed picture in oils, painted by 
Frank, and representing an incident in one 
of the Boer-Zulu wars, during which he and 
his brother had been “commandeered” by 
the former. Other sketches brightened the 
walls, all of more than average merit. A 
violin and a piano formed portion of the furni- 
ture. It was an ideal bachelor’s “den.” 
Adjoining it, but connected by a glass-roofed 
conservatory, were the four or five other 
rooms that made the Maitland ménage, and 
which at times were untenanted for a year 
or two. 

Frank and Charles were the sons of a once 
rather well-known figure in London Clubland 
—old General Maitland (“‘Inkerman Mait- 
land,” “Maitland Pasha”), whose adventurous 
and stormy career as a military free lance, 
after the gambling scandal that caused his 
resignation from the Imperial Army, often 
provided a sensational paragraph for the 
journalists of his day. 














STOPPED ON THE LONG STRETCH. 


At last, decrepit and worn out by excesses, 
seamed with wounds and utterly penniless, 
the old soldier of fortune died in Monte 
Video, where he had been fighting for the 
Dictator Rivas, leaving his two boys at 
Haileybury quite destitute and altogether 
friendless. At that time Frank was sixteen, 
and Charles a couple of years older. Almost 
directly after the news of their father’s death 
the pair disappeared, and were unseen and 
unheard-of for years. Then all at once 
someone discovered that they were living in 
Holland Chambers and were making a living 
as hunters of big game, a statement that 
received verification from there being, now 
and again, ‘on -view in Roland Ward's 
windows a giant pair of antlers or a stuffed 
specimen of some great leopard or similar 
beast of prey, bearing a legend to the effect 
that it had been killed in some of the world’s 
wilder parts by one or other of the brothers. 

For the rest, although society nodded to 
them, they had few friends. Reserved, grave, 
and self-contained men, they seemed to 
prefer a quiet life of almost complete isola- 
tion when in town. 

Besides the usual service of the flat 
servants, the Maitlands had a private man 
of their own, a stony-faced, elderly henchman 
who answered to the name of Snell, and who 
accompanied the pair in their travels. 

“Well, Charles,” his brother continued, 
after a long and thoughtful pause, during 
which the former closely scanned a chart of 
the main steamship routes, “this will be the 
biggest thing we ever tackled. What put it 
into your head at this special moment ?” 

“This and this,” replied Charles, handing 
his brother two newspaper cuttings. The 
first ran :-— 

By the incoming Australian P. & O. steamer, 
Empress, there arrived a consignment of specie of the 
value of £80,000. The Colonies would appear to be 
now getting rid of the heavy amounts shipped to 
them during and immediately after the late lamentable 
banking crisis. Thus, presently, we may expect the 
return of much heavier sums, whose effect will be 
to cheapen money, already too cheap. 

This was from the “money column” of 
the Zimes. The other, from the same news- 
paper, read :-— 

For sale, or hire, the steam clipper yacht Basi/ish, 
300 tons, 500 horse-power, which has just returned 
from a two years’ cruise round the world. She is in 
first-class order, and has been re-surveyed and over- 
hauled. She is all teak built and copper fastened ; 
her engines are on the triple expansion principle, 
and she is fitted throughout with electric light and 
all the latest scientific improvements. For further 
particulars, apply to Messrs. Hatchard and Jones, 
Fenchurch Avenue, City. 

“T see the conriection,” said Frank, smiling 
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as he finished. “But wouldn’t something 
smaller and less elaborate suit? Why, she’s 
big enough for a man-o’-war. I remember 
her well. Saw her in Singapore, and again 
at the Cape. Three-masted; schooner- 
rigged ; painted all white.” 

His brother shook his head. ‘“ A man-o’- 
war’s exactly what I want, Franky,” said he. 
“Your mail steamers won’t pull up for much 
less. And although I wouldn’t hurt any- 
body, I want something able, if necessary, to 
say, ‘Stop!’ to the biggest liner afloat.” 


“ Piracy rank and unmistakable !” laughed 
Frank. 

“Call it what you please,” replied Charles, 
imperturbably. * “If it comes off, we need 


have no fears for the future so far as money 
is concerned. And just look at the chance,” 
he continued. ‘“ Here we are with actually a 
crew ready to our hands! All our old men 
of the Albacore are waiting about, idle. 
Valverde wants us to take another trip with 
arms and ammunition to Cuba. But I’m 
sick of that. So, I know, are you. Certainly, 
we made money this last time, but it’s too 
precarious a business; to say nothing of 
Spanish rifle bullets. My arm is stiff yet. 
Look here, Frank, I’ll write to Hatchard and 
Jones and make an offer of £200 per month 
for the Basi/isk as she stands, whilst you take 
a turn round the homes and tell any A/bacores 
you may see not to ship till they hear from 
us. I told them, when we paid off, to let 
me know before they signed fresh articles. 
And you can give them a pound or so if you 
find they want it. Almost to a man, I'll bet 
they’ll jump at this new game. Why, we can 
promise them £200 each.” 

“ All right, old chap,” replied Frank Mait- 
land, cheerily. “It’s your picnic this time. 
Count me in at any rating you like. But 
oughtn’t we to have a friend at the other 
end?” 

“ T’ve thought of that,” replied his brother. 
“As you said before, the thing’s been sim- 
mering ; and, long ago, I made out a cable 
code to meet the case. Do you remember 
Maggie Hamilton ?” 

“What, the pretty little woman at the 
Varieties, in Sydney, who helped to get Bell 
and Brown, the bank crooks, away in the 
Wanderer so pluckily? Yes, of course, I 
remember her,” replied Frank. “ And how 
she made up those two scamps, till the very 
police asked them for information about 
themselves! Well ?” 

“Well, she’s our agent,” replied Charles. 
“ Sharp as a needle, thoroughly unscrupulous, 
but fond of me so far as she can be fond of 
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anybody but her wicked little self. Nowhere 
could a better be found. Already we have 


been in communication with each other ; and 
when the time comes she knows exactly what 
todo. I am going to 
write to her now, and 
send her a couple of 
hundred pounds for 
*exes.’” 

“It'll be a deuced 
expensive business, 
this filibustering,” 
remarked Frank. 

“Tell take nearly 
every penny of our 
savings, old chap,” 
replied the other. 
“You don’t mind ?” 

“ Not a scrap,” an- 
swered his brother. 
“In for a penny in 
for a pound.” 

“ A hundred thou- 
sand of them!” re- 
plied the other, 
emphatically, as he 
settled to his writing, 
whilst his brother, 
going to his room, 
threw off his fashion- 
ably-cut tweeds, and 
presently appearing 
in blue pilot cloth— 
a superior sort of 
seafarer — signalled 
to Snell to call a cab. 
As the latter watched 
his master drive off, a smile wrinkled his grim 
visage, and he muttered, in satisfied tones, 
“A job’s brewin’! An’ a good thing too! 
’"Untin’s not too bad for a change when there 
ain’t nothin’ else. Sealin’s the payin’est game 
o’ the lot. But, for choice, give me trips 
like that last ’un to Cuby.” 





CHAPTER II. 

THE SAILING OF THE “ BASILISK.” 
HATCHARD AND JONES accepted Charles 
Maitland’s offer, asked for three months’ 
charter-money in advance, and eventually 
took two, thinking they might wait a long 
time and not do as well. Also, Frank found 
nearly all the old crowd of the A/bacore 
ready and willing for another enterprise, even 
to run contraband of war to Cuban insurgents 
again, if necessary ; although, on that crip, 
bullets had been cheaper than cigars. Of 
course, Frank told them nothing ; only let drop 





“ MAGGIE HAMILTON.” 


hints of sealing in closed waters, at which sport, 
as at so many others of a more or less law- 
less flavour, the Maitlands were no novices. 

“Well, we've got the Sasilisk,” said 
Charles, as the 
brothers met next 
morning at break- 
fast. “And that’s 
the main thing; al- 
though there’s some 
ticklish business to 
fix up yet. Good 
girl!” he suddenly 
exclaimed, opening 
a long, yellow en- 
velope. “She's evi- 
dently on the gui 
vive. Let’s see what 
she says.” 

After working 
away with his key 
cipher for awhile, he 
read aloud: “I will 
advise you at once 
directly a boat starts 
with a full cargo of 
sugar. At present 
rates are low. No 
shipments above 
£20,000. Probably 
freights will rise 
soon. Why not come 
on to Colombo and 
wait for a high mar- 
ket? Shall I travel 
with her myself?” 

“Of course!” 
commented Charles. “ That’s exactly what 
I mean to do. Colombo will be our point 
de vue. Resourceful little creature, isn’t it? 
Yes, she may as well travel by the boat, 
‘with a full cargo of sugar,’ #¢., a treasure- 
room containing a good heap of specie- 
boxes. I'll bet that when we meet on the 
Long Stretch, Maggie will have all particu- 
lars ready for us, and so save a lot of 
hunting about and waste of time. But if 
my latest plan answers, Frank, they'll actually 
beg us to relieve them of their responsibility.” 

Rapidly, then, Charles unfolded his 
scheme ; and as he listened, Frank’s smile 
grew broader, until he threw back his head 
and laughed long and silently, his whole 
body shaking with suppressed merriment, as 
he exclaimed: “ No, Charley, you're a clever 
beggar. But it won’t wash! It really won't. 
Still, I don’t know. It all depends on the 
fellow who’s skipper. But it’s a grand and 
gracious inspiration, nevertheless.” And here 














the pair fell to laughing in concert with no 
more sound between them than would have 
scared a mouse. 

“ There’s no use in waiting, Frank,” said 
the other, presently. ‘And there’s such a 
heap to be done! However, thank Heaven, 
we've got the cash—a fact that makes matters 
comparatively easy! I think you may as 
well get the men on board as quietly as 
possible. No articles to be signed. We 
don’t want their names in any shipping office. 
We can manage without that. And they feel 
safer when they know what they’re in for. 
Let the yacht tow down to that httle wharf 
of Brown’s, just this side of Greenwich, 
where the Adacore used to lie. There’s a 
gridiron there, too. You may as well put 
her on it and have a look at her bottom. In 
one tide and out the next. I daresay 
Hatchard’s are genuine. All the same, 
it’s as well to ‘mak’ siccar,’ as Scotty 
says. Then get your bunkers filled—best 
Welsh. By that time I'll have the stores 
down. Also, I'll get the men’s clothes and 
our own uniforms under way. Snell can see 
to that part of the performance. As an old 
Johnny War, he’ll know to a T what’s wanted. 
Meanwhile I'll cable to Hamilton. We'll be 
at Colombo, let’s see—ten—ten—eighteen. 
She’s a twelve-knot boat, they affirm. Take 
off two for imagination. Say, roughly, four 
thousand miles. Oh, we'll put it at three 
weeks, which will give us a good margin in 
case of contingencies.” 

The elder Maitland spoke in a tone of 
sharp decision that showed how thoroughly 
his heart was in this latest scheme of his, and 
how completely his mind was made up to 
see it through. And Frank, who knew his 
brother's moods so intimately, was quite 
content, in this case, to unquestioningly 
follow the other’s lead, certain that if success 
was to be won by vigilance, forethought, 
pluck, and cunning, then was it already 
assured. Sometimes it was his turn. This, 
however, was “Charlie’s picnic.” When it 
was Frank’s, the other loyally backed him up 
with all the resources at his command. 

“It’s a big thing, old man,” was his only 
comment, as he rang for Snell. 

“The biggest thing of its kind on record,” 
replied Charles, solemnly, whilst a gleam of 
exultation lit up his dark face, “ if it comes off.” 

“ Et apres?” asked Frank, as he heard 
Snell whistling for cabs. 

“Let afterwards look out for 
replied his brother, sharply. 


itself,” 
“No man ever 


did anything really big who had it a// cut 
and dried.” 





STOPPED ON THE LONG STRETCH. 
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During the next week the pair spent money 
like water, with the consequence that, at its 
end, the Basilisk was ready for sea. And this 
meant much more than met the eye on board 
of her. A score of the A/bacore’s A.B.’s had 
volunteered, together with all her deck officers 
and engineers, men upon whom the Mait- 
lands knew they could depend in almost any 
emergency. Indeed, they were pretty sure 
of the whole crowd. And as Charles had 
said, it was a huge pull for success, this 
having their old crew to choose from—men 
with whom they had worked for weeks with 
a Spanish halter round their necks pottering 
about from Matanzas to Manzanilla, gun- 
running for Cuban insurgents. As to this trip, 
no one except the brothers had the remotest 
inkling of its object. And his subordinates 
knew Captain Maitland better than to ask 
questions. Snell, even, was in as complete 
ignorance as the others. Generally he knew a 
little. But he evinced no curiosity. His duty 
was toexercise a general supervision over affairs 
below in both saloon and forecastle. And 
if he wondered at some of the commissions 
he had been intrusted with of late, he said 
nothing. There was, he felt instinctively, 
important and illegal business toward. 
Therefore, his hard old face and cold grey 
eyes showed just a slight anticipatory soften- 
ing, and that was all. 

“You've got a fine boat, sir,” remarked 
the Channel pilot to Charles Maitland, as he 
left them at Plymouth, “and, what’s more, 
you know how to handle her. You're the 
first gent I ever see as did, though, bar Lord 
Brassey. And the Sunbeam hasn’t the heels 
o’ this one. A regular little man-o’-war, 
that’s what yours is.” And the old fellow 
cast his eye aloft in unqualified approval at 
the tall, tapering spars, with the topsails 
stowed in show-white covers on the cross- 
trees, and brought it down to the wide sweep 
of spotless deck, arched by the handsome 
bridge, gleaming with brass work, and dotted 
with groups of sturdy, uniformed seamen. 

“Private yacht!” he muttered to himself, 
as he presently descended the side into his 
boat and was pulled to his cutter. “ Private 
granny! Opium; or seals; or war stores ; 
or somethin’ contraband. Why, there ain’t an 
amatoor sailor-man aboard her! They’re 
the real, genuine article fore an’ aft that 
hooker! Well, it’s none o’ my _ business. 
But ain’t she a picture?” And he walked 
along the cutter’s deck and gazed long at the 
Basilisk as, the wind freshening, she all at 
once set her three big fore-and-aft wings, 
mastheaded her topsails, and with smoke 
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*** PRIVATE YACHT!’ HE MUTTERED TO HIMSELF.” 


pouring from her buff-painted funnel, tore 
across Channel towards the French coast. 

“She’s just the least bit oversparred, sir,” 
remarked the first mate, Mr. Jopling, to 
Charles Maitland, as the pair stood watching 
her from the bridge. ‘“ Three feet, now, off 
those topmasts, and she’d be far easier in a 
sea-way. And, anyhow, I don’t like the 
rig. She ought to be square for'ard for 
steam.” 

“I’m quite of your opinion, Mr. Jopling,” 
replied the other. “What’s the canvas 
giving us extra now ?” 

“Just two knots,” answered the other, 
looking at the log dial. “We're making a 
little over twelve. Square-rigged for’ard 
would mean another knot. There’s too 
much fore-and-aft stuff on her altogether.” 

“Well, we're in no particular hurry, sir,” 
replied Maitland. “I only wanted to know 
how she’d stand up to sucha show of canvas. 
You can take it off her in the first dog-watch, 
by which time Ushant Light should be in 
sight.” 

Frank, who was in charge of the engines, 
was greatly pleased with the way they did their 
work ; and altogether the start seemed as 
auspicious a one as the adventurers could 
have wished for--a fine, fast ship, good 
weather, and a first-rate crowd of men 
forward. 

* Jopling’s on pins and needles, Frank,” 
said his brother, that night. “ But I won't 
say a word till I’m certain. How are the 
engineers ?” 

“Curious, naturally,” replied his brother. 


“Sheldon says seals, up the Japan Sea, or 
thereabouts. Indeed, that’s the general 
notion on board, I think. Of course they 
don't ask me, and if they did it would be all 
the same.” 

“Leave it at that,” answered the other. 
“Encourage the idea, if anything. The 
pear’s not ripe yet. When it is, will be 
plenty of time for explanations. At the 
beginning of the Long Stretch, for choice— 
just as we’re off from Colombo to meet our 
treasure-ship. I wonder how they’ll take it, 
Frank ?” 

“Like a cat does cream, I think,” said 
Frank. “It’s a tempting morsel. The after- 
guard will be expensive, though, won’t it?” 

“Tt may run to a thousand all round for 
engine-room and deck. Say, roughly, ten 
thousand for the crowd. But, of course, we 
can’t calculate till we know the size of the 
pile. Yes, Frank, that’s our weak point— 
and the only one. They may cut up rough 
and insist on shares fro rata. And there's 
only the three of us, counting Snell. But 
we must chance it. I fancy myself they'll 
take what I’m willing to give them. Nor 
need anybody but ourselves and the Hamil- 
ton know the exact amount. However, as 
I said in London, ‘afterwards’ generally 
adjusts itself. Time to talk when the spoil 
is in my state-room, with Snell on guard.” 

As the Basilisk entered the Bay of Naples, 
her first port of call, the brothers gazed 
hungrily at a great homeward-bound mail 
steamer just coming out. 

There was a cable waiting from Sydney. 

















“ Nothing worth troubling about yet. Ormus 
only took £25,000. Better luck, perhaps, 
by the time you reach Colombo.” 
Throughout the trip the hands had been 
kept at work by Jopling painting, tarring, and 
polishing, until the schooner, from gilt-trucks 
to mast-hounds, from flying-jibboom-end 
to taffrail, simply gleamed again. Moreover, 
now, to a practised eye, all the minutiz of rig 
and lead, to the very passing of a gasket or the 
reeving of a topping-lift, spoke of “ navy fash.” 
The crew, too, looked, in their new suits, 
exactly like men-of-war’s men, the only thing 
lacking being the “ H.M.S.” on their caps. 
Captain Charles, after getting clear of 
the Canal, drove the Sasilisk down. the 
Red Sea as hard as he dared. He was 
becoming a little impatient, not so much 
to actually grasp 
his prey, but to 
set matters ona 
firm and under- 
stood footing 
between himself 
and the ship’s 
company. Half- 
way across the 
Arabian Sea they 
caught south- 
west monsoon 
weather dead in 
their teeth, mak- 
ing the Basilisk 
feel the leverage 
of those long 
spars of hers so 
much that it was 
thought advis- 
able to house the 
topmasts. But on 
the whole the 
schooner made 
good work of it, 
keeping her 
decks as dry as 
those of the big 
liner which they 
presently met 
swooping along 
at sixteen knots 
an hour, running 
to time like an 
express train, and bulking out of the water 
like a church. 
“There goes her number,” said Jopling, 
referring to the Signal Book. “Ormusz/ I was 
pretty well certain of her! Hoist the answer- 


ing pennant, quarter-master, and D.B.J.K. 
underneath it. 


By Jove, she is going! ” 


STOPPED ON THE LONG STRETCH. 
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“And £25,000 along with her,” muttered 
Frank to his brother. 

“Pooh!” remarked the latter, “a mere 
fleabite! I wouldn’t bother stopping her for 
it. Ours must be a pile, Frank. Enough to 
last us the rest of our lives. It’s not a game 
to be played twice. A hundred thousand at 
the very least. Not a red cent under. I’d 
sooner hang about the coast for six months, 
if I must, rather than take anything less. 
That’s the beauty of yachting—one can poke 
around in all sorts of holes and corners 
without exciting notice or comment.” 

But, as it turned out, they had not long to 
wait. The very next day after the one on 
which the Basilisk brought up in Colombo 
Harbour, Charles, who had been staying at 
the Galle Face Hotel, came on board,.and, 
telling Joplin to 
heave up at once, 
took Frank into 
his state-room 
and handed him 
something  writ- 
ten in pencil on 
the back of an 
envelope. 

“It came at 
breakfast time 
vid Madras,” said 
he, as the other 


read. 
“Good little 
woman! It will 


suit us down to 
the ground. And 
we've got no 
time to lose. An 
old boat, too, and 
slow. We'll just 
meet her half- 
way across the 
Long Stretch !” 
Maitland’s eyes 
were shining, and 
his dark face 
was flushed as 
he watched his 
brother read the 
™ translated cable- 
gram. 

“RMS. Chiri- 
moya sails 17th with thirty boxes of sovereigns, 
value £120,000, shipped by the Bank of Car- 
pentaria. Also three boxes of sovereigns, value 
£15,000, shipped by the French Bank for 
India. Few passengers. Lascar crew. Should 
be a very soft thing. Am coming home by her 
for a holiday, and will be pieased to meet you.” 


“HE HANDED HIM SOMETHING WRITTEN IN PENCIL.” 
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“Splendid!” exclaimed Frank. “And 
she’s coming herself! Who would have 
thought that she’d be so eager and prompt 
on the thing ?” 

“Her share will be considerable,” replied 
Charles, with a smile. “And she’s a 
mercenary little creature. Don’t you re- 
member how she fleeced Bell and Brown 
for the part she took in getting them away ? 
It was in the Wanderer’s cabin, by-the-bye, 
that I first broached this scheme to her, and 
asked her if, when the day arrived, she would 
help us through with it. She simply jumped 
at the notion ; and if she’d happened to have 
had the cash, would, I verily believe, have 
advanced it at once. 
up, Frank. Send those triple expansions of 
yours now for all they’re worth. I want to 
meet our fortune in about 15°S. 92° E.—as 
lonely a bit of water as there is on the 
world’s surface.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE “‘CHIRIMOYA,” R.M.S. 


To his great relief, Captain Maitland found, 
when a day or two afterwards he told his 
officers of the scheme, that not a man objected. 
For a few minutes, certainly, Sheldon, the 
second engineer, hung in the wind. But it 
all seemed so sure and so devoid of all risk, 
that his hesitation did not last long. As for 
Jopling and the other two deck officers, 
sailors of fortune, young men who had never 
possessed in their lives a quarter of the sum 
promised them now by their commander, 
they presently grew actually enthusiastic over 
the matter. There was a mixture of dash 
and bravado about the project that, aS put by 
Charles Maitland’s enticing tongue, apart from 
all mere money reward, took their fancy. 
Nor did any man ask for details. They 
knew the Maitlands, and were amply content 
to do nothing but obey orders. 

And with the men for’ard it proved the 
same. 

“Well, lads,” said Captain Charles, when 
they were all assembled aft, “ I expect you've 
been wondering what our little game is this 
trip?” 

“Seals!” said a voice. 

“ Not seals,” continued Maitland. “Some- 
thing much better than seals. Better, too, 
than running powder and shot through 
Spanish rifle fire. We're after sovereigns! 
Hard, yellow, coined shiners — thousands 
of ’em. Fact is, there’s a_ treasure-ship 
coming across the sea from Australia 
loaded with ‘em. And I’m going to bail her 


But there’s the anchor’ 
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up. There’s absolutely no risk. Remember, 
you're on no articles. But there’s £300 in 
hard cash for each man. My plans are all 
laid. You have nothing to do with these. 
My officers here are quite satisfied with what 
I have told them. But I want to force no 
man into a game like this against his will. 
And if there’s any one of you would rather 
cry off, why, then, so he can, and I'll think 
none the worse of him. Don’t imagine I’m 
going to start pirating, because I’m not. Just 
the one ship’ll be enough. Then every man 
for himself with his share of the booty, 
landed on the Australian coast, most likely, 
and the Basidisk sunk in twenty fathoms. 
The Bush is wide. Most of you have been 
in it, and will have ample time to scatter 
before the thing gets known. Now, any 
man that jibs at the contract walk over to 
starboard |” 

Not a man moved. 

“Well,” said Charles, “there’s no hurry. 
Go for’ard and talk it over. In half an hour 
I'll ask you again. Three hundred pounds 
per man, remember, in hard coin! That'll 
do.” 

“ They’re all right,” remarked Frank Mait- 
land, “and I dare say that extra hundred 
helped.” 


“ Aye,” said Jopling, “they won’t take the 


half-hour. I could see it in their faces. And 
when you think of what such a sum means to 
a sailor, where’s the wonder? They’re almost 
all steady fellows, too. You couldn’t have 
got a better crowd for your purpose if you'd 
picked East London over.” 

Meanwhile, in the dandy forecastle of the 
Basilisk—where the men slept in roomy, 
curtained berths, and had their meals spread 
on a table for them; the electric light 
installed, and were treated like Christians 
generally, instead of pigs—there was some 
argument going on. 

“It'll mean life if any of us is nabbed,” 
said one. 

“Seven years at the outside,” corrected 
another. “ But, anyhow, they won’t bother 
about us small fry. It’s the afterguard with 
the main lump o’ the stuff they'll be chasin’. 
Them’s the coves as’ll get it socked on to 
‘em—if they catch ‘em.” 

“Well,” said a third, “it’s the most how- 
dacious game I ever heerd on! An’ that 
simple, too, when you comes to think it over 

~if the mail-boat (for, o’ course, that’s what it 
is) ‘ll_only stop for us! If she won't, I don’t 
exactly see how we're to make her.” 

“Hor! hor! hor!” laughed another. 
* Ain’t you bin wi’ the skipper long enough 




















to know that when he sez he'll do a thing 
he’ll do it in spite o’ the very deuce? I reckon 
that three ’underd quid’s good’s in my kick 
this minit.” 

“Well, lads, eggs or young ’uns?” ex- 
claimed one, impatiently. “The Old Man’ll 
think we’re goin’ back on him if we don’t 
liven up. An’ here’s one as is satisfied! 
Three ’underd quid ain’t to be sneezed at. 
It’s ngore money than I ever seen in once. I 
can’t rightly imagine the look o’ such a lump. 
Besides, boys, the fun o’ the whole thing 
counts. Hands up all them as is o’ my 
way 0’ thinkin’.” 

A grove of brawny paws arose. There 
was not a seceder among the crew of the 
Basilisk. 

“ Very well, bo’sun,” said Charles Maitland, 
as the former came aft with the men’s decision 
of unanimous support. “Get those cases 
out of the hold, then, and let’s give the 
Basilisk a few teeth, if only to make a show, 
for I don’t expect to have to use them.” 

The contents of the great cases proved to 





be, in addition to a couple of 4in. quick- 
firing guns, half-a-dozen Nordenfeldts and 
the same number of 12-pounders. 

The big guns were mounted on turn-tables 


ahead and astern ; the smaller ones here and 
Vol. xiv. .-22. 
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THE CONTENTS OF THE GREAT CASES.” 
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there on each broadside, in which ports with 
swinging shutters already existed, having 
been put in by some former owner apparently 
to supplement the scupper-holes. 

Presently, too, a store of stowed hammocks 
were triced along her rails ; and by the time 
all was finished the Pasz/isk looked the exact 
picture of one of those obsolete, handsome, 
armed boats kept in Colonial waters by the 
British Government, and used mainly for 
surveying purposes. 

As the men worked, some inkling of their 
captain’s intentions seem to dawn upon them. 

“We're a-goin’ to take charge for the 
Gov’ment,” chuckled one. “All fair, square, 
and above-board.” 

* Aye,” remarked another, “cunnin’ ain’t 
no name for our Old Man! OD ’ye see, 
mates, the mail steamer’ll heave-to for 
Johnny War—’Er Majesty’s Ship Baszlisk— 
when she mightn’t for anythin’ else. Cunnin’! 
Oh, lor!” And when Snell served out new 
caps with the “H.M.S.” upon them, much 
chaff was exchanged and many jokes were 
cracked about the 
latest and unau- 
thorized addition 
to the British Navy. 

The Adbacore had 
carried almost pre- 
cisely the same 
armament as now 
ornamented the 
Basilisk, tor Val- 
verde and Co.’s 
instructions were 
to fight if cornered, 
for which arrange- 
ment the firm paid 
accordingly. Thus 
there was no neces- 
sity for gun drill, 
the men knowing 
how to use the 4.7’s 
and others. And 
both Charles and 
his brother, as the 
Basilisk foamed 
across the Indian 
Ocean on the 
“Long Stretch ” 
from Colombo to 
Cape Leuwin, felt 
satisfied they had 
done all in their power to insure the success 
of their audacious plan. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Mail steamer 
Chirimoya approached from the opposite 
directioh. She was one of the company’s 
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oldest boats, and it took all the chief 
engineer could get out of his engines to make 
her run up to contract time. Nevertheless, 
she was a fine, roomy craft, preferred by 
many to the more modern and faster 
cramped conglomeration of little cells, tier 
upon tier of which the up-to-date liner seems 
mainly composed of. 

But the season was over, and there were 
not more than a score of passengers in 
each saloon. Amongst these Miss Maggie 
Hamilton, late of the Varieties Music Hall, 
Sydney, shone like the “star” the bills called 
her when appearing nightly in her special 
character songs, “The Little Larrikiness,” 
“’Er Golden ’Air was ’Anging Down ’Er 
Back,” “Oh, See His Dirty Pocket-hand- 
kercher,” and similar ditties of which her 
rendering had long established her as a prime 
favourite with the “pushes,” who whistled 
and shrieked themselves hoarse from the 
gallery of the popular “ Hall.” 

And if a few of the other saloon passengers 
gave themselves airs, and kept the variety 
actress at a distance, the Chirimoya’s officers 
simply worshipped her as the life and central 
attraction of the ship. For them she danced 
her inimitable fire-skirt dance, said to be 
unequalled even by La Loie Fuller. For 
them she sang all her best and 
most fetching songs. And she 
danced and flirted so impartially 
with both engine-room, deck, and 
the Presence that lives on a liner’s 
lower bridge, that even the latter 
—in this case, gruff old Captain 
Black —- was captivated and ren- 
dered almost amiable by her 
witcheries. In appearance she 
was a small, lithe, well-shaped, 
quick-silvery personage whose age 
no man might tell to within a 
dozen of years. Undeniably pretty, 
with a good complexion and a 
fine wealth of bronze - coloured 
hair, both her very own; deep 
brown eyes and perfect teeth ; 
brisk and “jolly.” It was hard, 
indeed, to find anything denoting 
the conspirator in such an ensemdble, 
unless the close observer might 
consider those sparkling eyes 
rather furtive at times in their 
regard, or the firmly rounded chin 
too massive to be in accord with 
the airy, insouciant manners of 
its owner. 

As is generally the case on 
the older vessels of a line, most 
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of the Chirimoya’s senior officers had a pet 
grievance. 

The captain himself ought to have had the 
Catamaran in place of Phelps, “a confounded 
sailing-ship man come from no one knows 
where, and promoted right over people’s 
heads who had seen more years in the 
company’s service than he (Phelps) had _ hairs 
on his upper lip.” 

The chief engineer complained bitterly of 
the way his requisition for stores was 
systematically ignored, whilst the new “ swell ” 
ship’s engine-rooms were just palaces teeming 
with every expensive luxury that could be 
thought of. This trip, for instance, he was 
short of oil, and yet they’d expect the 
average 13°7! Well, if he wasn’t up to 
time because of heated bearings he’d let 
them know fair an’ square whose fault it 
was! Three times now, too, he’d spoken 
about a new starboard eccentric strap. All 
to no purpose. And so on, and so on. 

Then the chief mate, although long a 
passed master, had been snubbed by the 
“ Board,” and his application for promotion 
passed over in favour of a' younger man. 
And with all these, and others, Maggie 
Hamilton sympathized and condoled in such 
fashion as completely won their hearts, and 





“IT MADE HER ‘FEEL THRILLS,’ SHE SAID. 
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made her free of every corner in the ship, 
from the captain’s state cabin to the specie- 
room, to which latter spot, under the guidance 
of Mr. Simmonds, the chief officer, she had 
paid more than one visit. 

It made her “feel thrills,” she said, to only 
look on the pile of treasure-boxes and think 
of the potentialities of pleasure that lay 
stowed away in that little space. And she 
would enter the room and sit down and gaze 
thoughtfully at the precious cases, whilst the 
mate would explain again and again the im- 
possibility of anyone abstracting anything 
whilst only the captain and himself held the 
keys respectively of the little door she had 
come through and of the strong-room. 
Certainly (in reply to a question) he was 
most careful of his key. It hung alongside 
the portrait of his late wife that Miss Hamil- 
ton might have noticed at the head of his 
bed. And as to the captain’s key, when he 
(the mate) wanted it, he took it off its nail 
over the old man’s washstand. Yes, this 
was about the heaviest lot they had ever had 
in the Chirimoya. Somewhere close to 
£140,000, he thought. What did those red 
letters mean — “L.B.C.”—on the boxes? 
They stood for London Bank of Carpentaria. 
Yes, it was all very curious and interesting. 
Yes, he had drawn up his new application to 
the “Board.” She would like to see it? 
That was kind indeed! And so Mr. Sim- 
monds—an elderly, weak-eyed, grey-headed, 
amorous man, whose usefulness as a seaman 
was nearly expired—would shut and lock the 
ponderous strong-room door, and escort Miss 
Maggie into upper airs, there to read to her 
his last “application,” in the framing of 
which by the dozen he spent a large portion 
of his watch below. 

As the days passed Miss Hamilton seemed 
to lose all interest in the treasure-room, which 
had, apparently, lost its power to thrill, and 
spent much of her time on the bridge com- 
plaining about the lack of shipping. As a 
matter of fact, they had not:sighted anything 
since leaving Albany. One morning, how- 
ever, they overtook a big cruiser steaming 
leisurely at a ten-knot rate. 

“The Alides/” said the captain. “She 
brought relief crews for the Australian 
Squadron. Left a week before we did.” 

“She’s very slow,” remarked Miss Hamilton; 
“see how quickly we’re passing her. They 
ought to be ashamed of themselves.” 

“Oh,” replied the old skipper, “ they’re 
always dawdling along like that. They’re 
not bound to time, you know. If he liked, 
that fellow could leave us as if we were at 


anchor. She’s a first-class cruiser—a 21- 
knot boat.” 

As they slipped past the great mass of the 
fighter like a greyhound past an elephant, 
Miss Hamilton watched her curiously through 
the glasses, and with an expression on her 
face compounded of interest and apprehen- 
sion, which gave way to one of palpable 
relief when the big hull of the warship fell 
rapidly astern. 

The day after this, coming on the bridge 
towards evening, she found Mr. Simmonds 
ogling through his glass a vessel that appeared 
nearly stationary, about three miles distant, 
and right in the mail-boat’s track. 

“T can’t make her out,” said the chief 
mate, querulously. ‘“ Looks as if she were 
waiting for us to come up. She seems to 
have signals flying, too.” 

Using her own glasses, Miss Hamilton’s 
heart gave a jump, as into their field swam a 
graceful, three-masted schooner that some- 
thing told her was the vessel she had been 
expecting to see. And her hand trembled a 
little as the captain, ascending from his state- 
room, took the glass from Mr. Simmonds. 

It was a lovely evening, with hardly a 
ripple on the water. Save for a few cloud- 
islands lying low on the sea, and so wonder- 
fully like the real thing as to bid even the 
practised eye pause, there was not a 
visible speck in the sky. The sun was about 
an hour or so high, and almost directly 
behind the vessel at which the Chirimoya’s 
passengers were gazing. 

The stranger lay broadside on, showing a 
gleam of white hammocks over her bulwarks; 
her sails were furled, leaving the three tall 
and tapering masts, unbroken in their outlines, 
to rest like black bars against the burning, 
coppery orb behind them. From her funnel 
rose a thin whiff of grey smoke; from her 
mizzen-topmast-head in the soft breeze 
fluttered a couple of flags, one—the: upper- 
most—the white ensign and blood-red cross 
of the British Navy, the other the code 
pennant of the British Merchant Service. 

“Another man-o’-war,” said the old 
skipper. ‘ But only a little one this time, 
Miss Hamilton. Wants a talk, too. Looks 
as if he’d been waiting for us. Some swell, 
perhaps, seeking a passage home. Hoist the 
answering pennant, Mr. Simmonds ; and let 
her go to half speed.” 

A quarter-master moved the telegraph 
handle along the dial, a chime of bells 
jangled below, and the mail-boat’s pace 
sensibly decreased. She was now within less 
than a mile of the stranger, who, as soon as 
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she saw the answering pennant, hoisted 
another signal and began to edge slowly down 
to the Chirimoya. 


“ Three-letter signal,” muttered old Black, 


“that’s ‘ Urgent.’ Now, Mr. Gale” (to the 
second mate), “look sharp with that book, if 
you please.” 

“*].N.P.,’” spelled the officer. “‘Heave-to,’ 
it says, sir.” 

“ All right,” replied the skipper. “ Down 
with the pennant. Now, what does he say?” 
as another string of flags went up to the 
stranger’s masthead. 

“Important news. Will send a_ boat,” 
were the next readings. And, indeed, ere 
the words were well out of the second’s 
mouth, a large galley filled with men could 
be seen in the water pulling for the Chirimoyva. 

Miss Hamilton’s heart beat more rapidly 
than usual as she turned to leave the bridge. 

“ Aye, aye!” called the old skipper after 
her, “ better go and put on your war-paint to 
receive these Navy swells. Won't look at us 
poor liners after this, I s’pose ?” 

But it was not to adorn herself that “ the 
Hamilton ” went to her berth, where she only 
stayed long enough to unlock a desk, snatch 
an envelope from it, and hurry on deck again. 

By this time it was dusk, the lamps were 
lit, and, as she ascended to the bridge, she 
heard the Lascars’ chant from the forecastle- 
head, “ Hum dekty hai/” (“Tm on the 
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watch!”), and she smiled queerly to herself 
as it fell on her ear. Someone was in her 
way. He made room for her, and begged 
her pardon. With a start she looked up at 
the sound of the voice into the grim, passion- 
less features of Snell—Snell in the uniform 
of a Navy warrant-officer. Another man in 
uniform was, she saw, talking to the captain. 
The electric light from the chart-room made 
things fairly distinct out there. 

With a swift motion she passed the 
envelope from her hand to Snell’s, and 
moved forward towards the central group, 
where also, by this time, were other pas- 
sengers. 

The captain of the mail-boat was speaking 
in loud, angry tones to a tall, dark, handsome 
man in the uniform of a commander in the 
Royal Navy. 

“T don’t care, sir,” old Black was saying ; 
“if, as you state, war has broken out between 
England and France, and the Canal is 
blocked, still, why should I give up my gold 
to your keeping ? Basilisk or any other cursed 
isk? No, I won’t! And that’s flat! It’s 
just as safe with me as in yonder cockleshell 
of yours. And, in any case, if needs must, 
I prefer to wait till the Aides comes up, 
and travel under her protection.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the other, in calm, 
level tones, “I am only obeying my orders, 
which, as I have told you, were to relieve you 
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of your specie, giving you a receipt in the 
Admiral’s name for it. French cruisers are 
known to be on the look-out for your boats, 
and more especially for the slow tubs like 
the Chirimoya. But, of course, if you 
refuse——” 

“Which I do,” shouted the old captain, 
very angry now, “most decidedly.” 

“Then,” went on the other, “I regret to 
say that it becomes my unpleasant duty 
to enforce my instructions.” And taking a 
whistle from his pocket he blew shrilly on it, 
at the same time whipping out a revolver and 
putting it to the captain’s head. 

“ Hum dekty hat/” droned the Lascar 
look-out again from far away forward. 

Meanwhile, Miss Hamilton had seen Snell 
coolly step into the chart-room, draw a card 
from the envelope she had given him, read 
it, and silently disappear. Then there seemed 
to take place a rush of men in naval dress 
armed with shining cutlasses and revolvers, 
before which passengers and crew alike bolted 
below. 





CHAPTER IV. 
"TWIXT CUP AND LIP. 

As she fled with the rest, a brilliant, blinding 
sheet of white flame lit up the steamer, 
making things as bright as day. The strange 
vessel had turned her searchlight on, and by 
its aid Miss Hamilton could see the engineers 
being escorted from the engine-room and 
locked in their berths, whilst another guard 
was forcing the white quarter-masters into 
the house containing the steam steering gear. 
On the bridge were several figures ; but all 
was quiet there. Presently a cheer of exulta- 
tion from below attracted her; and, passing 
the two sentries at the saloon doors, she 
flitted along the alley-way to where Snell and 
half-a-dozen men were hard at work lifting 
the boxes of sovereigns up the hatch. 

Slipping into an empty berth, she presently 
saw the Maitlands coming through the 
saloon. Close to her they paused, watching 
the men handing the cases along. The 
brothers were laughing heartily in their 
peculiar, noiseless fashion. 

“ Engines all right, Frank?” asked the 
elder. 

“ Safe as houses,” replied the other. “She 
won’t stir for a month, unless her engineers 
are cleverer men than I give them credit for 
being. But where’s ‘the Hamilton’ ?” 

“Oh, keeping close, I expect,” replied 
Charles. “There are eyes about, and it 
wouldn’t pay her to be seen in communica- 


tion with us. Clever little beggar! Look at 
the card she gave Snell. Saved us heaps of 
trouble and time.” 

“Key of strong-room in captain’s cabin 
over the washstand. Key of hatch in mate’s 
berth (No. 3, port side) close to large framed 
photo.,” read Frank to himself. ‘‘ Hatch, or 
door, of compartment in which strong-room 
is situated is on starboard side of ship. Go 
down main saloon entrance, turn to left; 
descend open hatchway; turn to right till 
you come to a bulkhead. Door in bulkhead 
opens with mate’s key. Inside is the strong- 
room. Please place £5,000 to my account 
in B. of N.S.W. Avec mes compliments.” 

“She shall have it, every penny!” muttered 
Charles. “I'd like to see her and congratu- 
late her on the acquisition of a new virtue, 
to wit, moderation. But it’s too risky. She 
only looks on this as a mere interlude, you 
know. ‘Strict business. Pity we couldn’t 
pull Black’s leg, wasn’t it? Cantankerous 
old brute. Howevey, it’s as well as it is. 
How many, Snell?” 

“ Thirty-three altogether, sir,” replied Snell. 
“There’s fourteen in the boat already.” 

“ Right,” said Charles. 

“ There’s a lot of other stuff in the strong- 
room, sir,” continued Snell, tentatively. 
“Jewellery and cash, apparently belonging 
to the passengers.” 

“Not a solitary farthing’s worth,” replied 
Charles, peremptorily, “or there’ll be wigs 
on the green! Do you hear me, Snell?” 

Snell saluted ; but one could see that sub- 
mission went hard against the old filibuster’s 
grain. 

As the brothers re-entered the long and 
spacious saloon, some of the passengers, 
taking heart of grace, and re-assured by the 
sight of the uniform, approached, anxious 
and eager to hear particulars of the war out- 
break. But the Maitlands, saying that their 
own information was of the scantiest, and 
that their time was limited, speedily with- 
drew to the deck. Then, seeing that both 
men and treasure were in the boat and wait- 
ing, they descended the gangway, and were 
pulled off to the Basilisk. So far the coup 
could not have been more complete. And 
whilst the liner’s crew were still busy setting 
their officers at liberty, the thump of the 
Basilisk’s engines could be heard, and the 
churning of her screw as she headed away 
into the darkness with all her lights out, 
leaving the despoiled mail-boat rocking idly, 
helpless, and crippled on the soft, lazy swell. 

Suddenly those on board the Basilisk were 
startled by the loud, prolonged blare of a 
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syren as the Chirimoya trumpeted like an 
enraged elephant, whilst, in another minute, 
rockets soared high in the air, and blue 
lights cast a weird radiance across the sea. 

“They've just dis- 
covered the loss of their 
flanges, and 
bolts,” remarked Frank. 
“T brought them with 
me in place of throwing 
them overboard, as I in- 
tended to. It would take 
ten fitters, fitting for a 
week, to replace them. I 
suppose they think that 
the Afides isn’t very far 
off.” 

“Curse her and her 
fireworks !” replied the 
other, savagely. “If the 
cruiser comes up it will 


valve-gear, 


be a tight fit forus! D’ye 
know, Frank, that, in 
obedience to the first 


law of Nature, we ought 
to go back and sink the 
noisy brute ?” 

But before his brother 
could answer, away from 
the eastward came to 
their ears the faint report 
of a big gun, then another, 
and another. 

“Damnation!” ex 
claimed the elder Mait- 
land. “ Get below, Frank, 
and send her for all she’s 
carrying! Mr. Jopling, 
down with those top- 
masts, they only stop her way. Pity, almost, 
that those lower ones weren’t out of her, too !” 

And, presently, the Aasi/isk shook and 
quivered in every plank as her engines worked 
at their highest pressure, raising a three-foot 
wave that fell away in showers of liquid 
splendour on each bow. But it soon became 
apparent that the cruiser was coming like a 
racehorse towards the Chirimoya, for already 
her big, white, mast-head light, looking as if 
set on a hill, so lofty was it, was plainly 
discernible from the Basz/isk’s deck. 

I'he latter, however, was fast increasing her 
distance, and her captain reckoned that in 
another half an hour he would be out of sight, 
steering due south as he was doing. 

And, sure enough, in a little over the time, 
even from the Aasz/isk’s lower masthead, no 
lights were visible. Still, her captain was not 
at ease. He had not been seal-stealing and 
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blockade-running for nothing. And when 
Jopling exclaimed, as he came down the 
mizzen rigging, “ Nothing in sight all round, 
sir. I think we’ve slipped her, after all,” 
he made no reply, only 
gazed anxiously astern. 

Frank, leaving the 
engines to Sheldon, had 
come on deck again, and 
he, too, was straining his 
eyes and ears in the same 
direction. 

“Do you know who’s 
got the Asides?” asked 
his brother, presently. 

“ No,” replied the other. 

“Well, it’s Menzies. 
You remember him? He 
was at Haileybury with 
us.” 

“ Marion Menzies !” ex- 
claimed Frank. “‘ ‘* Molly’ 
Menzies, as we used to 
call him. I recollect him 
quite well. He was in 
our House. Left the 
term before we did to 
join the Britannia as a 
cadet.” 

“ Turned out a deuced 
smart fellow,” replied his 
brother. “ Was at Alex- 
andria, and handled his 
ship like a workman. He 
chased me once before 
right down the China Sea, 
when I was doing a bit 
of opium dodging. But I 
had the heels of him then. 
Curiously enough, on that occasion, he was 


in a gunboat called the Basilisk. He’s the 
youngest Post in the Navy now. And I’m 


afraid that this time he’s got the heeis 
of me.” 

“ Unless he’s dowsed all his lights,” replied 
Frank, “ he’s out of sight by now. And— 
ah—h—h!” 

His exclamation was echoed by many 
throats as a great, broad spear of whiteness 
was seen to reach across the blackness of the 
night to the further horizon. At first it 
rested for a minute in a directly opposite 
quarter to that in which the Basi/isk snored 
along under every ounce of steam the boilers 
could stand. But presently the light began 
to move steadily round and round in con- 
tracting circles, until, all at once, it struck 
the Basilisk, envelopirig her in a blinding 
radiance, and following her with a merciless 
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persistence, as in her endeavours to evade it 
she turned and doubled like a chased hare. 

“Tt’s all up!” exclaimed Charles, bitterly. 
“One can’t get away from that, you know. 
He’s been coming along with his lights out 
at a twenty-knot speed, and had the luck to 
run preity straight too.” 

“T wish he'd turn his cursed search off!” 
replied Frank. “It gives me a_ headache, 
and I can’t see any distance.” 

“Here he comes!” exclaimed Jopling, 
moodily, pointing, as the light was turned 
aside for a moment, and they saw the out- 
line of the cruiser, and heard her twin screws 
beating as she overhauled them, going two to 
their one. 

““We could give him another couple of 
hours’ run for his money,” said Charles. “ He 
wouldn’t fire on us. But what’s the use? 
It’s a wise man that knows when he’s cornered. 
Half-speed, Mr. Jopling, please, and then 
slow her gently to ‘stop.’ All the same, it’s 
cursed hard luck !” 

“And hard labour, I expect,” replied 
Jopling, with a laugh that had no mirth in it, 
as he moved the telegraph. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Charles. “It only 
means seals after all, if you’re willing. Still, 
it’s a great come-down from stealing a 
fortune to stealing fur! Snell, take some 
men and get all the gold on the bridge here. 
Bring a couple of the main hatches along 
with you, too!” 

And when, presently, the big battleship 
steadied abreast of the Basi/isk, her people 
saw a man amidships on her bridge, smoking 
a cigar, whilst at each end stood two others 
apparently keeping guard over two little piles 
of boxes stacked on a piece of broad 
planking pushed out so as to overhang 
the water. 

At the A/ide’s gangway looking down at 
the scene stood a group of officers plainly 
visible by the light of ‘their own search, 
which was now turned inboard so as to 
embrace nearly the whole of each vessel in 
its rays. 

“What ship’s that ?” hailed someone, with 
a rough note of suspicion in his voice. 

“My yacht—the Basilisk /” returned 
Charles Maitland, removing his cigar from 
his mouth and touching his cap (he had 
doffed his naval uniform). 

“ What’s that you’ve got there ?” suddenly 
asked a short, red-faced, youngish-looking 
man, pointing to the boxes. 

“That's our ransom, Captain Menzies,” 
replied the other—“ one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand pounds, or thereabouts, Take 


it, and pass us your word as an officer and 
a gentleman not to follow us or to proceed 
further against anyone concerned, and it’s 
yours. Refuse, and the minute I pull this 
siren wire, that you will notice I hold, away 
it goes to the bottom of the sea. Actually, 
I don’t care much myself how the thing turns 
out. You and your cursed cruiser have 
spoilt the finest haul ever made since Drake 
captured the plate galleon. But I want 
immunity for those with me. And that’s the 
price.” 

It was rather a curious mid-ocean tableau. 
Not more than a few yards away towered the 
black walls of the battleship, broken here 
and there by ports and casemates, out of 
which peered gun muzzies. Splashes of 
light from arc lamps shone through many 
bull’s-eyes in her sides, looking yellow by 
contrast with the steady white flare of the 
great search amidships. Her double funnels 
and pole masts sprang aloft and disappeared 
into the darkness as if suddenly cut off half- 
way up. Over her rail for’ard gaped hundreds 
of white, eager faces. Others, in their 
excitement, had climbed into the rigging, and 
hanging by one hand leant outward the 
better to hear. 

The depth of her masts below her, the 
Basilisk rolled uneasily in the cruiser’s wash. 
Her decks, except for those five illuminated 
figures on her bridge, seemed deserted, 
although now and again heads would peer 
from the houseamidships. Charles Maitland 
had resumed his cigar, and, with the siren 
wire in one hand ready to release the blast at 
a second’s notice, leaned against the rail of 
the bridge, whilst Snell and Frank at one 
end, and Sheldon and Jopling at the other, 
stood on their respective hatches, alert and 
wary for the signal to tilt the treasure into the 
sea. There was a long pause, broken only 
by the lapping of the little waves between 
the ships. 

If ever a man was on the horns of a 
dilemma, Captain Menzies was that one. 
Also he had recognised Maitland, and knew 
enough of him to know that he would do as 
he said. Perhaps, too, certain old-time 
memories of long-gone days, when a strong 
boy—cock of his House at the big school— 
had more than once interfered to save him a 
thrashing, worked within him, helping him to 
a decision. However this may have been, 
he said, at last : 

“ Very well, sir, I promise, provided you 
give me your word of honour to abandon all 
further attempts at—er— intercepting other 
mail-boats. Of course, you understand that 
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“A CURIOUS MID-OCEAN TABLEAU.” 


I must report this occurrence to my senior 
officer at Cape Town ?” 

As he finished, something resembling a 
great sigh of relief went up from the cruiser’s 
men. Had they dared, perhaps it would 
have been a cheer. 

“Thank you, sir,” was all that Charles 
Maitland said. “I can promise you that. 
And whatever else he may have done, a 
Maitland never yet broke his word. I will 
come closer alongside, and if you'll send us 
your derrick chain down, we'll sling the boxes 
for you. There are thirty-three of them. 
And, into the bargain, we'll give you with 
her gold the Chérimoya’s missing engine- 
gear. 

In another twenty minutes the regained 
loot was transferred and the ships parted, 
the big one swooping off with the silent dis- 





dain of an eagle 
that has robbed a 
kite of its prey. 


Very little out- 
side certain circles 
was ever known of 
the daring attempt 
at looting the mail 
steamer, the com- 
pany, wisely, per- 
haps, judgirig that 
the less said about 
their terribly narrow 
escape the better. 

Nor, as regards 
the Basilisk and 
her crew, was any- 
thing definite ever 
heard again. In 
Vladivostock, many 
months afterwards, 
there certainly were 
rumours of a des- 
perate fight between 
a heavily-armed 
seal- poaching 
steamer and some 
Russian gunboats 
off the Island of 
Saghalien, in which 
the former was 
sunk, with nearly 
all her crew. Also 
was it whispered 
that the survivors 
had been sent to 
the mines at 
Tomsk. But curious 
matters happen at 
times in those foggy waters that wash Siberian 
shores, and the world at large none the wiser. 

As for the enterprising, but deeply disap- 
pointed, Miss Maggie Hamilton, after her 
trip “home” and return to Australia, she 
became a greater favourite than ever with 
her audiences, her new song, “ Paradise 
Alley,” “fetching them by the hair,” as she 
herself puts it. And, at times, during 
a nice little supper at the “ Australia” 
or “ Paris House,” she will tell the story 
of how the R.M.S. Chirimoya was once 
bailed up by pirates in mid-ocean, and 
drop mysterious hints that over the trans- 
action she was the loser to the extent of 
thousands of pounds. But when pressed to 
explain she only shakes her head sadly, and 
calls the waiter’s attention to her empty 
glass. 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chatr. 


XXXIX. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


IN his preface to White’s “ Inner 


. GLAD- 7. . . 
= Life of the House of Commons,” 


STONE’S ; : 
yoy i published in the summer by 
Fisher Unwin, Mr. Justin 
SPEECH. 


McCarthy writes: “Mr. Glad- 
stone’s maiden speech fell so utterly unnoted 
that, until some fecent publications had 
settled the question, he was almost invariably 
set down as having made his first speech at 
a later date and on a more important 
subject.” 

Mote than sixty years have elapsed since 
the speech was made. Few are now living 
who adi it.. Record is slight, and, as Mr. 
McCarthy points out, is a 
little: mixed as to the pre- 
cise occasion: © But Mr. 
Gladstone vividly remem- 
bers. it. .“ Mr. McCarthy,” 
Mr. Gladstone observed on 
reading the passage quoted, 
“has fallen into a slight 
error. about my maiden ° 
speech. It was noticed in 
debate in a marked*manner 
by Mr. Stanley, who was 
in charge of the Bill.” 

The memorable speech 
was delivered on the 17th 
of May, 1833. The occa- 
sion was the introduction by Mr. Stanley, 
then Colonial. Secretary, of a series of 
resolutions on which it was designed to 
found an Act abolishing slavery in the 
British Colonies. (Thirty-five years later 
Mr. Gladstone adopted the same form of 
Parliamentary proeedure as a_ preliminary 
to his. Bill .for. the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church.) Parliament, the first 
after the Reform Act, met’ on the 2gth of 
January, and the 17th of May was a little early 
for a new member to claim a hearing. Mr. 
Disraeli, however, was even more prompt. 
He was returned for Maidstone in the: first 
Parliament of the Queen.. On the zoth of 
November,. 1837, it was opened by Her 
‘ Majesty in person, and on the seventh day 
of the following month Mr. Disraeli delivered 
what remains as the most famous of his 
Parliamentary speeches, the one brought to 


abrupt conclusion with . the _ passionate 
Vol. xiv.—23. 





MR. WILLIAM WHITE. 


prophecy, “The time will come when you 
shail hear me.” 

Mr. Gladstone has the excuse that he was 
directly dragged into the controversy. Lord 
Howick, afterwards Lord Grey, in the course 
of his speech pointedly referred to the estate 
of Mr. Gladstone’s father in Demerara, 
drawing from its domestic history alleged 
proof that slave labour in the West Indies 
meant early death for the slaves. The 
Mr. Stanley whose commendation the new 
member was justly proud of became in due 
time Earl of Derby, Prime Minister, patron 
and colleague of Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Gladstone’s 


LOOR- memory of per. 
KEEPERS IN Bog ar 
; sons and inci- 

THE 


commons, Gents connec- 

: * ted with his first 
Parliament is so precise as 
to extend to the door- 
keepers. He remembers 
their names, “Scott and 
Williams, one tall, the 
other short, but both with 
snow - white or powdered 
hair and florid faces.” 

In this connection, Mr. 
Gladstone mentions a fact 
which will be new to the 
present generation of Parliament men. In 
his time, and for many years after, the door- 
keepers were not paid by salary charged on 
the Civil Service Estimates, but were depen- 
dent upon fees voluntarily paid them by 
members. An old official, whose memory 
goes back over thirty years, tells me he 
heard that the sum given was “two 
guineas each.” This must mean a contri- 
bution per member of two guineas, one 
for each doorkeeper. As there were then 
658 members this sum, duly paid up, would 
bring nearly £700 per man for six months’ 
attendance. . There was a current belief 
amongst the less highly paid servitors of the 
House that these coveted posts were obtained 
by purchase. It was said that £1,000 
was paid to someone. As the someone 
must needs have been the Serjeant-at-Arms 
of the. day, the story is not credible. It is 
quite possible for the student of advertise- 
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ments in the Church newspapers to believe 
that places for the cure of souls under the 
wgis of the Church are bartered and sold. 
But the mind shrinks from contemplation of 
a Serjeant-at-Arms, even in the unreformed 
Parliament, selling the place of doorkeeper, 
and guiltily secreting the £1,000 in the 
pocket of his tight breeches. 

I believe Mr. White, the doorkeeper whose 
interesting boon has recalled Mr. Gladstone’s 
reminiscences of his early Parliamentary life, 
was the first doorkeeper whose salary was 
carried on the Votes. He was appointed by 
Lord Charles Russell, who was certainly far 
above the # 1,000 suspicion, even had grounds 
for it not been removed 
by the altered circum- 
stances of payment. Lord 
Charles made Mr. White’s 
acquaintance at a time 
when the future historian 
of the Inner Life of the 
House of Commons was 
taking an active part in 
local affairs of the ducal 
town. He liked him so 
much that, a vacancy in 
the chair at the door 
happening, he, fortunately 
for posterity, inducted the 
Bedford citizen. 

The salary of 


A COM- . 
: _ the principal 
FORTABLE 

: d oorkeeper 
BERTH. 


to-dayis £ 300 
a year, his colleague in 
the chair opposite draw- 
ing £250. It is one of 
the anomalies of the rela- 
tions of the two Houses 
that, whilst this modest 
salary suffices for the 
really hard-worked 
officials in the Commons, 
the doorkeepers in the Lords, whose task is 
by comparison a simecure, are paid at 
precisely the same rate. Moreover, there 
are two principal doorkeepers in the Lords, 
who between them draw £600 a year. 
This arrangement did not escape the atten- 
tion of a Committee recently reviewing 
the expenditure of the House of Lords’ staff. 
Vested interests have been preserved, 
to the extent that one or two assistant 
doorkeepers on the way to promotion 
will, when they attain it, receive the same 
salary. Thereafter the wage of the principal 
doorkeeper in the House of Lords will be 
£200 a year. 





“ WHERE'S MY UMBRELLA?” 


There are probably many poor baronets, 

not to mention earls’ younger sons, who 
would thankfully take the berth at the 
reduced scale of payment. Its duties are 
not exhausting, either to mind or body. 
Day after day in the early period of the 
Session, the Lord Chancellor, with full pomp 
and ceremony, takes the Chair at a quarter- 
past four. Prayers are read, and a pause for 
private conversation fills up the time till half- 
past four, the hour at which public business 
is appointed to commence. There usually 
being none, noble lords straightway go 
home, cheered by the consciousness of having 
deserved well of their country. This privi- 
lege the doorkeepers, of 
course, share, as they also 
enjoy much longer recess 
at Easter and Whitsun- 
tide than falls to the lot 
of their brethren at the 
door of the Commons. 
Then there is the long 
recess of something like 
five months, during which 
they sit, the centre of 
admiring family circles, 
recalling how the Earl 
greeted them with “ Good- 
morning!” when it was 
really twenty-five minutes 
to five in the afternoon ; 
and what the Royal Duke 
said (this indicated only 
by initials) when one day 
he found another peer 
had in mistake taken his 
umbrella, there being a 
review at Aldershot on 
the following day. 
As far as my 
memory goes 
back, and it 
just touches 
the time when Mr. White was principal door- 
keeper, I have found the occupant of the 
chair a gentleman specially fitted for dis- 
charge of its onerous and important duties. 
The position is one _ requiring tact, 
patience, presence of mind, and umnvary- 
ing good manner. These are cheap at 
£300 a year, and the selection of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, at least for the quarter 
of a century that I have had opportunity 
of closely observing it, has been singularly 
fortunate. 

By chance rather than by ordered pro- 
gress, the latest chief doorkeepers have 
reached the blue ribbon of the service a 


THE CHIEF 
DOOR- 
KEEPER. 




















the Ladies’ Gallery. Mr. Wilson, the present 
incumbent of the chair, is still spoken of 
kindly by ladies frequenting the gallery in 


recent Parliaments. The 
exceptional popularity he 
secured in the delicate 
position of custodian of 
ladies in a chamber where 
silence is peremptorily im- 
posed has been established 
with equal universality in 
the more stirring ait of the 
Lobby. 


ANSWERS 
THAT TURN 
AWAY 
WRATH. 


The House of 
Commons is 
quick to resent 
anything ap- 
proaching rude 
smartness, or attempt on 
the part of a Minister re- 
plying to a question to 
score off an unoffending 
member. Inability to recog- 
nise this honourable preju- 
dice had a good deal to 
do with the unpopularity 
and final downfall of Mr. 
Ayrton. On -the other 
hand, there are -few things 
delight -the House more than a sly hit 
dexterously dealt by a popular Minister at 
a too obtrusive member. But the condi- 
tions here set forth must be rigorously 
observed. Moreover, there must be no 
malice in the quip. 

A well-known example of successful adven- 
ture in this direction was, I think, quoted in 
this page in an obituary notice of the late 
Sir George Campbell. In the Session of 
1889, when Mr. David Plunket, now Lord 
Rathmore, was First Commissioner of 
Works, new staircases were erected in 
Westminster -Hall. They were decorated 
with carving in stone of impossible birds 
and beasts, which excited much acrid 
criticism. One evening, questions relative 
thereto having been answered by Mr. Plunket, 
Sir George Campbell interposed, and in his 
most aggressive manner, uplifting to querulous 
pitch his memorable voice, insisted upon 
knowing “whether the First Commissioner 
of Works was responsible for these fearful 
creatures?” Mr Plunket coming back to 
the table replied :— 

“No, sir, I am not responsible for the 
fearful creatures in Westminster Hall or in 
this House either.” 

The smiling face, the dexterous stammer, 
the _ pleasing nod of recognition of Sir 
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George Campbell with which this remark 
was uttered, added much to the delight 
of the House. 
That is hard to 
beat ; but this 
»session there 
have been two 
quiet flashes of th?s peculiar 
humour, that have had 
almost equal success. In 
the first, the interlocutors 
were Mr. Caldwell and the 
Lord Advocate. Students 
of the Parliamentary reports 
have no opportunity of 
realizing the individuality 
of Mr. Caldwell. He has 
arich gift of what an emi- 
nent American, at present 
on a visit to this country, 
calls “ platitudinizing.” The 
word will not be found in 
the New Oxford Dictionary. 
But it is most effective as 
indicating a constant, ever- 
fed supply of pointless 
words, wrapped up in 
cotton - woolly sentences. 
Amongst other attractions, 
he has a loud, level voice, a rapid intonation, 
and an almost inhuman staying power. He 
can go on talking 
for two hours just 
as conveniently 
as he can gabble 
through one, and 
probably will, in 
the double time, 
say less to the 
point than he 
might by acci- 
dent have com- 
pressed in a spin 
of sixty minutes. 
One day a suf- 
fering colleague 
on the Select 
Committee on 
the Scotch Public 
Health Bill cut a 
notch on a stick 
every time Mr. 
Caldwell rose to 
make a speech. 
When the Com- 
mittee adjourned 
the stick was 
found to contain 
forty-one notches. 


** PLATI- 
TUDINIZER. 











MR. CALDWELL, M.P. 
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Of course, the member for Mid-Lanarkshire 
is never reported, for the managers of news- 
papers have to consider their interests with 
the public. That reflection does not lessen 
the anguish of those who, whether in Select 
Committee or the House, have to suffer Mr. 
Caldwell at length. 

It was late at night, in debate on a Super- 
annuation Bill, that the Lord Advocate quietly 
scored off this contribution from Scotland to 
the business resources of the House. The 
proposal of the Bill was that superannuation 
should take place at the age of sixty. Mr. 
Caldwell, anxious for economy, moved an 
amendment extending the period for five 
years. No man, he argued, could be claimed 
to be laid on the shelf before he had reached 
the age of sixty-five. 

“Oh, yes,” said the Lord Advocate, sternly 
regarding Mr. Caldwell; “some persons 
become incapable long before they are sixty- 
five.” 

Members roaring with laughter turned up 
“ Dod,” and found that Mr. Caldwell is only 
fifty-eight. 

The second instance this Session 

PUBLIC is the more welcome as coming 
NUISANCES. from an unexpected quarter. A 

member put a question to the 
Home Secretary as to the powers of County 
Councils or other local authorities to deal 
with the nomad population of gipsies and 
tinkers living in vans. Sir Matthew White- 
Ridley replied that provision is made in 
the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act to enable local 
authorities to deal with nuis- 
ances caused by dwellers in 
tents and vans. Mr. Swift 
MacNeill’s ready wit here 
saw an opportunity of dealing 
a backhander at the Prim- 
rose League, whose agents 
are accustomed to go about 
country places in vans. 

“Do these powers,” he 
slyly asked, “‘ apply to persons 
in Primrose League vans?” 

“They apply,” said the 
Home Secretary, staring 
straight at his interlocutor, 
“only to persons who become 
nuisances.” 

The laughter which bub- 
bled round Mr. MacNeill’s 
sally became a_ universal 
shout ‘at the Home Secre- 
tary’s subtle, though effective, 
retort. 








SIR MATTHEW WHITE-RIDLEY IS 
FUNNY. 


One of the notable points about 

AN OLD the Session just closed is the 
BOY. advance made by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in the esteem of the 

House. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ranks amongst the oldest members, having 
taken his seat for East Gloucestershire in 





SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH. 


1864, four years before Sir William Harcourt, 
who justly counts himself one of the oldest 
inhabitants. Long ago, Sir Michael made 
his reputation as a sound debater, a safe 
administrator. In his fourth Session, Mr. 
Disraeli, who had a keen eye for capacity, 
picked him out for a minor Ministerial post. 
Gradually advancing, he seemed to reach his 
highest point when, in 1885, 
he was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But not at 
that time or before has he 
filled so large a place in the 
estimation of the House as 
he has won during the past 
two years. ‘This may in part 
be due to better health. It 
may in some measure be 
traced to the greater ease 
which comes of fuller self- 
confidence following on suc- 
cess. Sir Michael is, un- 
doubtedly, somewhat lighter 
of touch than was his earlier 
habitude. Still, in the main, 
life is to him a serious thing, 
to be regarded through grave 
eyes with face unlit by 
laughter. 

Perhaps, after all, he is 
himself unaltered, and owes 
his fuller success to his per- 
sonal environment. His solid 
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knowledge, his unfaltering consistency, supply 
sharp contrasts that. make members involun- 
tarily turn to him with fuller appreciation. 
A country member confides to me 
VOICES IN a gruesome experience that has 
THE NIGHT. befallen him in connection with 
the discharge of his legislative 
duties. He did not take a house in town 
this season, and after some experience of 
private lodgings, engaged rooms in one of 
the most lately built of the palatial hotels 
that lift their lofty heads above the streets 
of London. He was much pleased with 
everything on the first day of his stay. The 
dinner was excellent, the wine good, if a 
little dear, the attendance unexceptional, bed- 
room and _ sitting-room thoroughly com- 
fortable. He went 
to bed glowing with 
pleasure at his good 
fortune, and soon fell 
asleep. 
How long he 
slumbered he cannot 
say, but was awaken- 





pore ZZ 

ed by an unfamiliar ZZ 

voice close at his Z 

ear. “Are you ZZ 

there ?” it shouted. ZB 
. fo 

He certainly was, 2 
but was not expect- 2 
GZ 


\ 


ing anybody else. 
He turned on the 
electric light con- 
venient to his hand, 
and found he had 
the room all to him- 
self. Again the 
voice resounded, this time a little sharply :— 

“ Are you there?” 

Then he grasped the situation. There 
was a telephone in the room, the latest 
resource of civilization, at the disposal of 
tenants on the first and second floors. It 
must be urgent business that would call a 
man up at this time of night—illness at 
home, perhaps, and urgent recall. 

Jumping out of bed, he approached the 
telephone, through which came again the 
sharp challenge. “ Yes,” he replied, breath- 
lessly ; “who is it ?” 

“It’s me,” said the voice. ‘Come away 
directly ; your uncle’s asking for you, and the 
doctor says he can scarcely last through the 
night.” 

The M.P. rapidly reviewed his family 
relations, and knew that he had not an uncle 
anywhere nearer than Baltimore, in distant 
Maryland. 


FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKERS CHAIR. 
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“Who are you?” he asked, through the 
telephone. ‘“ What’s your name?” 

“I’m Thompson, the butler, you know,” 
hoarsely whispered the voice. “ Mistress 
says, come away directly, your uncle’s asking 
for you, and the doctor says he can scarcely 
last through the night.” 

“'There’s some mistake,” the member 
signalled back, a little pettishly. It was 
early in the Session, and the nights were 
cold. “ My name is B——. You're on the 
wrong connection.” 

“Oh!” said the voice, in pained surprise, 
and then there was silence. 

The member returned to his couch and 
was soon asleep again. He seemed only to 
have dozed when the silence was broken 
by a_ well-known 
voice with the old 
cry, “‘Are you 
there?” Angrily 
jumping out of bed, 
he roared through 
the telephone, 
“What's the matter 
now ?” 

“Your uncle’s 
sinking fast,” cried 
the too familiar 
voice, now tremulous 
with emotion. “ Mis- 
tress says 7 

“Go away!” 
bawled the member ; 
? “ you're on the wrong 

line.” 
The story is too 
painful to pursue, 
but as a matter of sober fact, twice before 
morning broke were the member’s slumbers 
disturbed by the ringing of the telephone bell 
and the peremptory inquiry, “ Are you there ?” 
Whether this was preliminary to further news 
of his sick uncle he does not know, remaining 
under the sheets resolutely irresponsive. He 
made angry remonstrance with the manager 
on the following morning. The manager was 
exceedingly sorry, but the connections had 
got mixed and the member had been 
awakened to receive someone else’s message. 
The other day a Royal Acade- 

FAMILY _mician, a famous portrait painter, 

LIKENESSES. made a remark on which I have 

since hopelessly pondered. He 
asked if I had noticed the strong facial 
resemblance between the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and his nephew, the Leader of the 
House of Commons. At first sight there 
are, I suppose, no two personages more 
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distinct in appearance. 


Mr. Balfour, with 
his rather small 
head, his un- 
chubby cheeks, 
his maypole - like 
figure, his long, 
swinging stride. 
In the now little 
read if not quite 
forgotten “New 
Timon,” which 
Bulwer Lytton 
gave to the world 
a little more than 
fifty years ago, 
there is a passage 
descriptive of 
O‘Connell_ which 


applies with graphic accuracy to the Premier 


of to-day :— 


But who, scarce less by every gazer eyed, 

Walks yonder, swinging with a stalwart stride ? 
With that vast bulk of chest and limb assign’d 

So oft to men who subjugate their kind ; 

So sturdy Cromwell push’d, broad-shoulder’d, on ; 


So burly Luther breasted Babylon ; 


So brawny Cleon Lawl'd his Agora dowr ; 

And large-limb’d Mahmoud clutch’d a Prophet’s crown! 
If that is, truly, like Lord Salisbury, the 

uncle cannot be said to recall the personality 

It was simply in respect of culture, 


of the nephew. 
the face that the R.A. made 
his allegation of strong per- 
sonal resemblance, supporting 
it with a wealth of detail whose 
erudition I will not attempt to 
chronicle. 

Whatever may be 
the case as be- 
tween-uncle and 
nephew, there is no 
doubt that the personal re- 
semblance among off-shoots of 
the Cecil family is remarkable. 
It does not occur in the case of 
Lord Cranborne, who, whether 
in personal appearance, man- 
ner, or public speech, has no 
resemblance to his father or 
his cousins on the front bench 
of the House of Commons. 
But Lord Hugh Cecil is in some 
isolated respects exceedingly 


COUSINS 
AND 
BROTHERS. 





Lord Salisbury, 
with his leonine head, his bowed shoulders, 
his great girth, his almost elephantine trot ; 








SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 


like his cousin Arthur. He has many of the 
inflections of his voice. His phrasing and 
his general style of speech-making, even to 


the extent of occa- 
sional hesitation 
for the proper 
word, and the 
certainty of find- 
ing it, recall Mr. 
Arthur Balfour’s 
earliest House of 
Commons efforts 
whilst he was yet 
attached to the 
flank of the Fourth 
Party. To see 
Lord Hugh cross- 
ing the lobby of 
the House of 
Commons, or 
walking along the 


street, is to have instantly recalled his most 
famous cousin. A back view of his figure 


startlingly resembles the First Lord of the 


Treasury, the illusion being completed by 
his long, swinging stride. 

It is probable that, if Lord Hugh retains 
his health and strength, and spends his days 


and nights in the House of Commons, he 


LORD HUGH CECIL. 





will at no distant day complete the parallel 
by drawing near to the Parliamentary position 
of his illustrious kinsman. A man of wide 
he has also strong convictions, 


which, whether right or wrong, 
are rare things much appreci- 
ated in the House of Commons. 
He has in him, moreover, the 
making of a polished and pun- 
gent debater. 

In. the case of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, family 
resemblance is in one particu- 
lar development carried to an 
embarrassing perfection. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s voice and in- 
flection of speech are so identi- 
cal with those of his brother 
that, entering the House when 
one or other is on his legs, 
one has to look towards the 
Treasury Bench to see who is 
“up” before deciding the ques- 
tion that presents itself when the 
voice first strikes on the ear. 
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be} George Cruikshank is unneces- 
sian sary. There are mariy books, 
fw/| famous at this moment, that 
would have been forgotten fifty 
years ago were it not that they 


were illustrated with George Cruikshank’s 
poorer 


drawings. . And how much _ the 
would our know- 
ledge of the man- 
ners and habits of 
our grandfathers be 
had he taken to the 
stage or the sea, as 
he was at first 
variously disposed ! 
To say nothing, of 
course, of our loss 
of sheer fun and 
delight. Considered 
academically, there 
are shortcomings 
in Cruikshank’s 
work — for, indeed, 
he had no academic 
training. But his 
native invention, 
humour, spirit, and 
executive power 
were things beyond 
the reach of all the 
schoolmen. Of his 
known and pub- 
lished work a vast 
quantity must be 
familiar to almost 
everybody. His 
drawings for “ Peter 
Schlemihl,’’ 
“Grimm’s Stories,” 
“Three Courses 
and a Dessert,” the 
* Comic Almanack,” 
and for Dickens’s 
novels and those of 


Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, with many others, 
will remain classic by the side of the best 
work of Rowlandson and even of Hogarth. 
But Cruikshank was a man of marvellous in- 





Some Unpublished Sketches by George Crutkshank. 


2255) 0 say much in introduction of 





dustry. His known designs are numbered 
in many thousands ; and there exist draw- 
ings and sketches of his which have never 
been made public. It is with a few of these 
that our present business lies. 

Cruikshank’s pencil was never idle. He 
sketched and scribbled on odd pieces of 
paper, envelopes, letters—-anywhere. He 


developed acci- 
dental blots and 
smudges into fan- 


tastic designs, and 
he sent his friends 
notes pictorially ex- 
pressed in a few 
dashes of the pen 
or pencil. We are 
able to reproduce a 
small collection of 
these in this paper. 

First we have a 
pencil sketch —a 
fancy representation 
of the Queen, drawn 
about the time of 
her wedding. It is, 
perhaps, the only 
portrait of Her 
Majesty by a dis- 
tinguished artist 
which has till now 
escaped notice and 
reproduction during 
this present year of 
Jubilee stir. It 
cannot by any 
stretch of fancy be 
called a flattering 
portrait. Not only 
was it no practice 
of Cruikshank’s to 
make flattering por- 
traits of anybody, 
but plainly in this 
case the sketch is a 


mere hasty suggestion, pretending to no 
accuracy of feature. It presents, nevertheless, 
an example of the artist’s free and ready pencil 
work, though the verbal joke that foots the 
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sketch, “The White Sergeant, Halbertdiers,” in the beginning of the century, willing 


is a very saddening one. defenders sprang up in thousands, beacon 
A strong and spirited pen-and-ink sketch fires were laid, and even regiments of boy 
depicts Mr. John ‘volunteers were en- 


rolled. To one of 
these boy regiments 
George Cruikshank 
(at that time about 
fourteen years old) 
and his. brother 
Robert belonged — 
Robert held a com- 
mand, while George 
served in the ranks. P 
We print a_ photo- 
graph from a sketch 
in pen and ink, made 
by George in after- 
life, representing 


’ 

; 
Robert at the head . 
of his company and 


Sheringham, a naval 
lieutenant, and a great 
friend of Cruikshank’s. 
The excellent _ lieu- 
tenant is caught in 
sportive mood. He 
was one of the several 
friends who took ideas 
to Cruikshank for 
working out; some- 
times only as ideas, 
sometimes sketched 
out crudely on paper. 
Captain Marryat, the 
novelist, was one of 
these friends; and 
Knight, the publisher, 
was another. 

In the very first 
English Volunteer rank. 
movement George The next sketch is 
Cruikshank and _ his one of peculiar 
brother took part as boys. When an invasion interest, and, as a likeness, was, one would 
of this country by Napoleon was anticipated, think, notably good. ‘The artist's own inscrip- 





Geerge marching at 
this end of the front 
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itself, the artist has added a brim, and, 
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lo ! a steeple-crowned hat of the Common- 
wealth ; beneath this a head, a little hair, 
and a suggestion of shoulder, and there 
is a little drawing—-the head, say, of a 
cavalier’s serving-man. 
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A HAT MADE FROM A BLOT, 


The next example is the result of an 
accident of an opposite kind. Instead of 
a falling blot of colour, the paper here 
has itself accidentally dropped on some 
wet colour, with a smear as the result. 
A touch or two of the brush already in 
the artist’s hand, and there lies a spirited 
and well-poised suggestion of a man on 








tion at the top tells the tale: “Sketch of an 
impostor who went about selling my works 
and telling people that he was the artist.” 
Whether the man looks like an artist or not 
may be a matter of opinion ; but that he was 
born an impostor his face proclaims at large. 
What possible face fuller of plausible craft ? 
One can scarcely believe that any liar, with 


horseback. It is little more than a 
suggestion, of course, but there it is, and 
whether the artist had in his mind a 
fragment from the Parthenon frieze, or 
David’s picture of Napoleon on the Alps, 
does not matter; possibly he was thinking 
of neither, but perceived that the smudge 
carried in it some of the essentials of the 
figure of a man on horseback, and did just 





his character so plainly adver- 

tised in his features, could [|S 
take in anybody; still, he oe 
seems to have done it, and 
there he stands, his wicked old [®* 
head a picture of sham dignity 
and benevolence. It is a 
water-colour drawing, and, as 
a study of character, by no : 
means Cruikshank’s least ides 


achievement. Bee ee 
Of Cruikshank’s habit of |= 2s 9 = 


amusing himself by working 
up accidental marks on paper 
we give three examples. First, 
on a sheet of rough sketches, 
a blot of colour has acci- 
dentally fallen. Instantly per- 
ceiving the use to which the 

















shape of the blot best lends 
ol. xiv.— 24. 


NAPOLEON MADE FROM A SMEAR. 
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enough to it to make the suggestion plain to 
a less percipient observer. 

The third of these little oddities consists 
of an old envelope, addressed to Cruikshank 
at his well-known house in Hampstead Road. 
One or two pencil calculations of extreme 
simplicity adorn the top of the paper, and 
below them is a slight half-length sketch of 
a man, with his arm resting on a shelf. Then 
the post-mark seems to have caught the 
draughtsman’s eye ; it had been one-sidedly 
impressed, and an irregular completion of 
the circle, with a mark or two to help out 
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A PORTRAIT IN A POST-MARK, 


some of the date-figures, was enough to 
bring out a head—perhaps done with a 
notion of caricaturing Thackeray. 

Three more of the examples are specimens 
of Cruikshank’s playful pictorial correspon- 
dence. A friend asks him to dinner on 
September 2oth ; but, being already engaged 
to dine somewhere else that evening, he is 
obliged to decline, and he does it character- 
istically. He takes a scrap of paper which 
has already seen service for trial sketches 
of figures, ship-blocks, a boot, and so forth, 
and on the space still available he sketches 








CRUIKSHANK'S REASON FOR DECLINING AN INVITATION, 
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shank’s letters to intimate friends, was 
conveyed by a sketch of the artist in 
a very gouty and dejected condition, 
surrounded by gruel and physic in 
bottles, with the simple legend, “ very, 
very poorly,” followed by the signa- 
ture. An index hand points at the 
sufferer, as though thrust through the 
ceiling, to give the expressive drawing 
the emphasis which in reality it does 
not lack by itself. 

The next drawing of our little 
collection is one of the most interest- 
ing. In 1847 theatrical performances 
took place in’ Liverpool and Man- 
chester for the benefit of Leigh Hunt, 
and Charles Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, 
Mark Lemon, G. H. Lewes, Cruik- 
shank, Egg, and other distinguished 
writers and artists played, Dickens 
also acting as manager. Some £400 
was realized after expenses were paid, 
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MIEROGLYPHIC LETTER TO MR. PARRY. 


with pen and ink a pitiful representation 
of himself, hopelessly tied to the leg of a 
dinner-table already set, the ligament 
(which may be a very large table- 
napkin) being inscribed, “ Engaged 
Sept. 2oth,” to make all clear. 

The next is a hieroglyphic letter, 
addressed to a Mr. Parry. “ Dear 
Parry,” one is constrained to read the 
superscription, though the “ dear” (deer) 
is elementary and the “ parry ” is thrice 
repeated. “ Your note,” the letter goes 
on, “ brings up the remembrance of Old 
Times, when you and I used to box. 
I used to foil you and you used to 
*Parry.’” And a sketch of a “set-to” 
and a pair of boxing-gloves fills the 
foot of the communication. 

Then we have a letter to his friend 
Auldjo, the antiquary—a sort of bul- 
letin, reporting absence of progress in 
the artist’s illness of April, 1840. It is 
dated on the fourth of that month, and 
all the news, as was usual in Cruik- 











LETTER TO MR. AULDJO. 
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and in order to increase this sum Dickens 
designed to write a comic pamphlet “by 
Sarah Gamp,” describing the journey to 
Manchester by rail supposed to be under- 
taken by the immortal Sairey in the same 
train as the company. It was to have been 
illustrated by the artists who took part in 
the affair, but some of them were so dilatory 
with their drawings that the project eventu- 
ally fell through. 

The few pages which Dickens wrote were 
never published till after his death, when 
John Forster included them in his biography 
of the great novelist. Whatever beginnings 
were made at illustration have never been 
published at all till this moment, when we are 
able to reproduce here Cruikshank’s sketch, 
illustrating an incident in which he himself is 
supposed to address Mrs. Gamp in person at 
the railway station. 
The little book was 
to be dedicated to 
Mrs. Harris, and it 
was largely in the 
form of a letter, 
though a discursive 
one, addressed to 
that mysterious 
lady. Mrs. Gamp 
describes her meet- 
ing with Cruik- 
shank thus :— 

“TI do assure 
you, Mrs. Harris, 
when I stood in 
the railway office 
that morning with 
my bundle on my 
arm, and one 
patten in my hand, 
you might have 
knocked me down 
with a feather, far 
less porkmongers 
which was a lump- 
ing against me 
continual and 
sewere all round. 

“IT was drove about like a brute anima! 
and almost worrited into fits, when a 
gentleman with a large shirt collar and a 
hook nose, and a eye like one of Mr. 
Sweedlepipe’s hawks, and long locks of 
hair, and. wiskers that I wouldn’t have no 
lady as I was engaged to meet suddenly a 
turning round a corner, for any sum of 
money you could offer me, says, laughing : 
‘ Halloa, Mrs. Gamp, what are you up to?’ 
I didn’t know him from a man (except by 





CRUIKSHANK MEETS WITH MRS. GAMP. 


his clothes); but I says, faintly, ‘If you're 
a Christian man, show me where to get a 
second-cladge ticket for Manjester, and have 
me put in a carriage, or I shall drop!’ 
Which he ‘kindly did, in a cheerful kind of 
a way, skipping about in the strangest manner 
as ever I see, making all kinds of actions, 
and looking and winking at me from under 
the brim of his hat (which was a good deal 
turned up), to that extent, that I should have 
thought he meant something, but for being 
so flurried as not to have no thoughts at all 
until I was put in a carriage along with a 
individgle—the politest as ever I see—in 
a shepherd’s plaid suit, with a long gold 
watch-guard hanging round his neck, and 
his hand a-trembling through nervousness 
worse than an aspian leaf.” This is the 


theatrical wig-maker’s representative, and 








after some conversation between the two, 
the wig-maker says: “‘P’raps if you’re not 
of the party you don’t know who it was that 
assisted you into this carriage ?’ 

“* No, sir,’ I says, ‘I don’t, indeed.’ 

““* Why, ma’am,’ he says, a-wisperin’, ‘ that 
was George, ma’am.’ 

“*What George, sir? I don’t know no 
George,’ says I. 

“*The great George, ma’am,’ says he. 
* The Crookshanks.’ 
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STUDIES FOR “ OLIVER TWIST ASKING FOR MORE.” 


“<If you'll believe me, 


turns my head and 
a making picturs of 
me on his thumb-nail, 
at the winder !’” 

So much for Mrs. 
Gamp’s account of the 
meeting here sketched 
by the other party to 
the transaction. Mrs. 
Gamp’s remarks upon 
other distinguished 
persons in the party 
are amusing, and the 
whole of the fragment 
is to be read, as we 
have said, in Forster’s 
“ Life of Dickens.” 

There are two other 
sketches in connection 
with the illustration of 
Dickens’s work in our 
little collection, both 
relating to “ Oliver 
Twist.” One is a little 
paper of rough attempts 
at the figure of Oliver 
as he was to appear in 
the illustration repre- 
senting him “ asking 
for more.” As is plain 
to see, these are little 
more than dummy 
figures, lacking all the 
“go” and vigour of 
the finished drawing. 
Indeed, no more is 
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attempted than a design 
of attitude. The disposi- 
tion of the hands was 
obviously the point most 
in the artist’s mind, for 
he has made two separate 
sketches of the hands 
clasped, and two more 
each of a single hand. 
A comparison of these 
sketches with the finished 
drawing will illustrate the 
wide space which may sepa- 
rate an artist’s first rough 
ideas from his finished per- 
formance. 

The second of the 
“Oliver Twist” sketches is 
one that was never used 
with any degree of develop- 
ment. It represents Bill 
Sikes in the condemned 


cell, and it was evidently made early in 
the progress of the book, when the author, 


THE PUBLISHED DRAWING OF “ OLIVER TWIST ASKING FOR MORE.” 
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although he had decided that Sikes was to 
murder Nancy, had not resolved to kill 
the murderer by accident before any arrest 
could be effected. In the end it was 
Fagin whom Cruikshank had to draw 
in this situation. A particular interest of 
another kind also attaches to this drawing. 
In a way it affords still one more scrap of 
evidence (if more were needed) against the 
preposterous story, first published in America, 
that “Oliver Twist” was chiefly invented by 
Cruikshank, and that Dickens largely “ wrote 
up” to a set of drawings already executed by 
the artist. 

Forster, in his “ Life of Dickens,” effec- 
tually disposed of the story, by testimony 
never gainsaid ; but if the biographer had 
seen this sketch he would no doubt have 
adduced it also. For the person responsible 
for the rumour in America spoke in particular 
of the completed drawing of Fagin in the 
condemned cell as being in existence, and 
seen by Dickens, before the book was 
written. The present sketch is in pencil, 
strengthened here and there with touches of 
pen and ink. 

Three more sketches, and we reach the 
end of our little collection. They are of the 
casual detached sort, but of considerable 
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merit. One represents Death, in the character 
of President of the Alpine Club, waiting for 
his victims, the members. He holds a 
barbed spear by way of alpenstock, and he 
smokes a pipe as he sits attentively on a peak 
of rock. The drawing is in pen and ink, 
with a few touches of the brush suggesting 
the lower part of the cloak. ‘The skull is 
especially well suggested by a few scratches 
of the pen, the skeleton features carrying 
their fitting expression. Cruikshank’s title, 
as he wrote it below, was: “ The President 
of the Alpine Club waiting for the members. 
Come along, my lads. I'll show you the 
way”; and it is plain that at first he began 
by writing “Chairman,” and altered it to 
“ President.” 

Then we have a pencil sketch, very 
cleverly touched in, being a fanciful repre- 


+ sentation of the reception of church tithes. 


} 





ia The tower of the church is so drawn as to 
__\j )| suggest a vast, ogreish head, a bishop’s, with 
| mitre and cauliflower wig. 


Its windows 


‘ make goggle eyes; its door is a vast and 


receptive mouth. The rest of the building 
is represented as an open pavilion, with a 
hint of ecclesiastics sitting at table within. A 
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the Pale Horse, or 
Boney’s Return,” with 
a note below, “ The 
Pestilence.” It has been 
suggested that this was 
drawn on the occasion 
of Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, but this is 
scarcely likely. It would 
rather seem to have 
been prompted by a 
threatened epidemic of 
infectious disease; 
else, why the note, 
“The Pestilence ” ? 
There would have been 
little reason, or none, 
in drawing Napoleon 
as a skeleton riding 
through the air; but 
much in representing 
the coming pestilence 
as the conquering and 
destructive Napoleon of 
diseases ; also the not 
very inspiriting pun 
A BISHOP RECEIVING TITHES. on Napoleon’s English 
nickname of “ Boney,” 
tithe-payer with a contribution of corn on his emphasized by under-scoring, makes it plain 
back walks into the open mouth. that the dressing of the conventional figure 
The last of our set is a very firmly touched of Death as Napoleon was mainly suggested 
and spirited sketch with the title, “Death on _ by the nickname. 
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E was only a boy, not yet 
sixteen, but they were going 
to shoot him, nevertheless. 
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: } The band of insurgents 
) to which he belonged had 
~ been routed by the Army of 


Versailles, and, taken red-handed with some 
ten of his comrades, he had been conducted 
to the A/airie of the 11th Arrondissement. 
Struck by his youthful appearance, and 
also astonished at the boy’s coolness in this 
hour of extreme peril, the commandant had 
ordered that the fatal verdict should, so far 
as he was concerned, be suspended for the 
moment, and that he should be kept a 
prisoner until his companions had met their 
fate at the neighbouring barricade. 
Apparently quite calm and resigned, his 
great eyes and his face—the pale face of a 
Parisian child—-showed neither emotion nor 
anxiety. He seemed to watch all that was 
passing around him as though they heid no 
concern for him. He heard the sinister 
report of the fusillade which hurled his 


companions into eternity without moving a 
muscle ; his calm, fixed gaze seemed to be 
looking into the great “ Afterwards,” which 









FROM THE FRENCH 
OF 
JEAN DU REBRAC. 


TRANSLATED 
BY 
x H. WoopDHOUSE. 


was soon to become the “Present ” to him also 
Perhaps he was thinking of his happy, care- 
less childhood—he had hardly outgrown it ; 
perhaps, of his relations and their sorrow 
when they heard; of the chain of fatality 
which had made him fatherless and had 
tossed him into the seething turmoil of 
civil war, and now demanded his life at the 
hands of fellow-countrymen ; and, perhaps, 
he wondered why such things were. 

At the time war was declared he was living 
happily with his father and mother, honest 
working folk who had apprenticed him to a 
printer ; politics never troubled that little 
household. 

It was not long, however, before the 
Prussians had slain the head of the family. 
The privations of the siege, the long and 
weary waiting at the butchers’ and bakers’ 
shops when the scanty dole of food was 
distributed in the rigour of that terrible winter, 
had stretched his mother on the bed of 
suffering, where she lay slowly dying. 

One day when he had gone with others to 
dig for potatoes in the frost-bound plain of 
St. Denis a Prussian bullet broke his shoulder, 
and afterwards, driven partly by hunger, partly 
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by fear of his companions’ threats, he had 
enrolled himself in the Army of the Com- 
mune. Like many another, fear and fear 
only had led him into and kept him in the 
ranks ; he had no heart for a war of brothers, 
and now that his life was about to pay the 
penalty, he was glad that he could lay no 
man’s death to his charge. He was innocent 
of that, at any rate. 

The things he had seen and suffered during 
the few last months had given him a dread 
of life. He hated to think of leaving his 
mother in this terrible world—his mother 
whom he loved so dearly, who had always 
been so inexpressibly good to him ; but he 
comforted himself with the thought that 
before long she would come, too—she could 
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of liberty—how he would run to her and then 
come back and give himself up to the hands 
that hungered for his life. He would give 
his word, and he would keep it. Why not? 
Save his mother—and she, too, was dying— 
he had no one to regret. To see her again, 
to kiss her dear lips once more, console, 
encourage her, and leave her hopeful—then 
he could face death bravely.” 

He was in the midst of these sad reflec- 
tions when the commandant, followed by 
several officers, approached him. 

“ Now, my fine fellow, you and I have a 
score to settle ; you know what awaits you?” 

“Yes, mon commandant, I am ready.” 

“Really? So ready as all that? 
are not afraid of death?” 


You 





‘* DEATH SEEMS BETTER THAN SUCH A LIFE.” 


not have much more suffering to undergo, 
she was so weak when he last saw her, four 
days ago. 

“Kiss me again, dear—again,” she had 
said, “for I feel that I may never see you 
more.” 

“Ah,” he thought, sadly, “if they would 
only trust him—would give him only one hour 

Vol, xiv.—26, 


“ Less than of life. I have seen so much 
the last six months—such awful things— 
death seems better than such a life.” 

“T wager you would not hesitate if I gave 
you your choice. If I said: ‘ Put your best 
foot foremost and show me how soon you 
can be out of sight,’ you would soon be off, 
[ll warrant.” 
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“ Try me, mon commandant, try me! Put 
me to the proof; it’s worth a trial. One 
more or less for your men to shoot, what 
does it matter? One hour of freedom only, 
not more; you shall see whether I will 
keep my word, and whether I am afraid 
to die.” 

“Oh! da/ you're no fool, but you must 
take me for one. Once free and far away, 
and then to come back to be shot just as you 
would keep an ordinary appointment? You 
will hardly get me to swallow that, my 
boy !” 

“ Listen, sir, I beg of you. - Perhaps you 
have a good mother; you love her, your 
mother, more than aught else in the whole 
world. If, like me, you were just going to 
die, your last thoughts would be of her. 
And you would bless the man who gave you 
the opportunity of seeing her once more, for 
the last time. fon commandant, do for me 
what you would pray others to do for you. 
Give me one hour of liberty, and I will give 
you my word of honour to return and give 
myself up. Is life itself worth a promise 
broken ?” 

While he was speaking the commandant 
was pacing to and fro, tugging viciously at 
his moustache, and evidently struggling hard 
to appear unmoved. 

“*My word,’” he murmured. “ This 
urchin talks of ‘my word’ as though he 
were a Knight of the Round Table!” 

He stopped abruptly in front of his prisoner 
and asked, in a severe tone “ Your name?” 

“Victor Oury.” 

“Age?” 

“ Sixteen on the 15th of July next.” 

“Where does your mother live ?” 

“ At Belleville.” 

“What made you leave her to follow the 
Commune ?” 

“The thirty sous chiefly; one must eat! 
Then the neighbours and my comrades 
threatened to shoot me if I did not march 
with them. They said I was tall enough to 
carry a musket. My mother was afraid of 
them, and wept and prayed me to obey 
them.” 

“You have no father, then?” 

“ He was killed.” 

“ And where ?” 

“ At Bourget, fighting for his country.” 

The commandant turned towards his staff 
as though he would consult them at a glance. 
All seemed moved to interest and pity. 

“ Well, then! it is understood,” the officer 
said, gravely, after a moment’s reflection. 
“You can go and see your mother. You 
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have given me your word of honour to be 
back again in an hour. Cvest dien. I shall 
know then whether you are a man of 
character or simply a cowardly boy. I give 
you until evening. If you are not here by 
eight o'clock I shall say that you are a 
braggart, and care more for life than honour. 
Allons ! Quick march !” 

“T thank you, mon commandant. At 
eight I will be here.” 

“You are sure ?” 

“ Certain.” 

“ We shall see when the time comes.” 

The boy would have thrown his arms 
about the officer in his wild joy and gratitude, 
but the latter repelled him gently. 

“No, not now,” he said. “ This evening, 
if you return, I will embrace you—in front 
of the firing party,” he added, grimly. “ Off 
with you !” 

Victor ran like ahare. The officers smiled 
as they watched him disappear. Twenty 
minutes later he knocked at his mother’s 
door, and the neighbour who was tending 
her opened to him. She started and 
exclaimed when she saw him, for, like every- 
one else, she believed him dead. He would 
have rushed to his mother’s room, but the 
woman stopped him. 

“Go very quietly,” she said, in a low 
voice ; “she is asleep. She has been very 
ill since you went away, but she is a little 
better now. The doctor said yesterday that 
if she could sleep she would soon get stronger ; 
she must not be awakened. Poor thing! she 
will be glad to see you, for she has asked for 
you so often. When she was not calling you 
she was praying the Bon Dieu to preserve 
you and to restore peace inthe land. é/as / 
one would say He had abandoned us, the 
Bon Dieu, and \et men do just as they liked. 
It is awful!” 

But Victor, impatient, thought he heard 
his name called in a faint voice. He moved 
on tip-toe towards his mother’s bed. He had 
not been deceived-—the sick woman’s eyes 
were opened wide. 

“ Victor! my boy!” she cried, in her thin, 
weak voice. Without a word he lay down 
beside her and her arms closed round him 
hungrily. 

And now the boy who had faced death so 
impassively could do naught but sob. Now, 
in his mother’s arms, he became a child once 
more, timid, despairing. 

The sick woman, who seemed to gain 
strength from his presence, sought in vain to 
console him. 

“Why do you distress yourself so, my 
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“WE BECAME A CHILD ONCE MORE.” 


child, my  best-beloved?” she asked. 
“You shall never leave me again. We will 
throw that hateful uniform away; I never 


want to see it more. I will make haste and 
get well; I feel so much stronger since you 
came. Soon you will go to work again, and 
you will grow up and marry some good girl. 
The past will only look like a bad dream 
then, and we will forget it completely ; com 
pletely, dear.” 

Poor soul, how should she know that her 
picture of a bright future only deepened her 
boy’s anguish ? She was silent, telling 
herself that the best way to dry tears is 
to let them flow freely. She kissed him 
and let his weary head fall back on 
the pillow, and then she gave herself up 
to dreams of happier days in store for both 
of them. 

Victor’s sobs grew less frequent and less 
violent, and soon nothing could be heard in 
the little room but the regular breathing of 
the mother and her child. Ashamed of his 
weakness, the boy forced himself into self- 
control, and when he raised his head from 
the pillow, once more believing himself 


stronger than love of life, his mother, yielding 
to the reaction which her sudden joy had 
caused, was sleeping peacefully. 

The sight restored his energies. A kind 
Providence, he thought, had wished to spare 
him a scene which his strength and courage 
could not have borne, and he resolved to go 
at once. Lightly he kissed his mother’s 
forehead, and gazed at her earnestly for a 
few moments. She seemed to smile, he 
thought; then he went out hurriedly and 
returned to his post as quickly as he had 
come, not seeing a soul he met nor daring 
to look behind him. 

“What ! sosoon ?” the commandant cried, 
astonished. He had hoped, like the good- 
hearted man he was, that the boy would not 
return. 

* But I had promised !” 

“Doubtless, but why be in such a hurry ? 
You might have stayed with your mother 
some time longer, and still have kept your 
word.” 

“Poor mother! After a scene of tears 
which seemed to take all my courage —tears 
of joy for her, of despair for me—she fell 
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asleep so calmly, so happily, that I dare not 
wait for her to wake. She fell asleep with 
her arms about me, thinking I should never 
leave her again ; how could I have told her 
the truth? Who knows whether I should 
have had the courage to leave her after 
doing so? And what would you have 
thought of me if I had not come back ? 

“So I kissed her, and slipped away like a 
thief while she was sleeping, and here I am. 













and I would revere you as a_ second 
father.” 

“ Allons / you are a plucky lad, and you 
have not deserved to suffer as you have done. 
You shall go. Embrace me _first—dien / 
Now go, and go quickly. Join your mother, 
and love her always.” 

As he spoke the last few words, the officer 
took the boy by the shoulders and pushed 
him away gently. 

“It really would have been a pity,” 
he said, half-apologetically, to his staff, 
as he turned towards them. 

Victor did not run—he flew home. 
His mother was still sleeping. He 
would dearly have liked to cover her 
with kisses, but he did not dare to 
wake her, although her sleep seemed 
troubled. He lay down again beside 

her. 
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“HE FLEW HOME.” 


Pray God may be good to her as she has 
been to me. Jon commandant, 1 have one 
more thing to ask—to finish quickly.” 

The officer looked at the boy with mingled 
pity and admiration. His own eyes were 
full of tears. 

“You are quite resigned, then; death 
does not frighten you ?” he asked. 

Victor answered him with a gesture. 

“ And if I pardoned you ?” 

“You would save my mother’s life too, 


Suddenly she sat up, crying: “ Mercy! 
Victor! My child! Oh! Mercy !—Ah! 
you are here, it is really you?” she added, 
waking. 

Her thin, weak hands wandered all over 
him ; she pressed him close to her and 
rained kisses on his face. Then she was 
shaken by convulsive sobs, which Victor 
could not calm. 

“Oh! my boy! my boy!” she moaned, 
“I dreamt they were going to shoot you !” 








The Floating Church. 


By L. 


| T is unique, being the only one 
of its kind ‘in the world. The 
yachts used by the various 
missions to fishermen cannot 
exactly be called floating 
churches, in the strictest sense 
term; whereas the extraordinary 





the 
structure dealt with herein is a regular con- 
secrated church, which visits its congregation, 
instead of waiting for the congregation to 


of 


come to it. A portrait of the pastor very 
properly appears on 
the first page of this 


article. He is the 
Rev. George Broke, 
vicar of Holme, 


Peterborough. 

We hear a good 
deal about the 
troubles of the clergy 
in crowded cities, 
where there but 
one pastor to a popu- 
lation of several thou- 


1S 


sands; but no one 
ever seems to have 
thought about the 


hardships endured 
by ministers in out- 
of-the-way parts of 
the country. Many 
of these heroic men 
have to work single- 
handed a parish 
which, though con- 
taining only a few 
hundred people, is 
scattered over many 
square miles of lonely 
country. 

Mr. Broke’s parish 
is situated in the Fens 
of Huntingdon, which, like the rest of those 
vast tracts of fertile land, were, until com- 
paratively recent times, marsh, bog, and 
shallow lakes. The chief difficulty connected 
with most of these Fen parishes is that the 
ordinary parish church, parsonage, and village, 
proper, are not really in the Fen at all, but 
in the clay country bordering it. This latter 
is locally called the “mainland” or the 


S. 





THE REV. GEORGE BROKE. 
From a Photo. by R. W. Howes, BE. Dereham. 
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“highlands.” As the Fen gradually becomes 
drained, houses are built farther and farther 
from the “ village,” until at last a single parish 
may be scattered for miles. 

The parish of Holme, in Hunts, is a typical 
instance of this. That part of it which con- 
tains the parish church and village, and which 
is situated on the clay, to the west of the 
Great Northern main line, is only about 400 
acres in extent ; whereas east of the railway 
the parish spreads thinly over 4,500 acres. 
Half a century ago 
much of this. Fen 
land was the bed of 
the Whittlesea Mere. 

Holme, however, 
is blessed with nine 
miles of navigable 
canal, and this cir- 
cumstance suggested 
to Mr. Broke the 
idea of the floating 
church. Mr. Broke 
had been a curate at 
Great Marlow, and 
possibly the recollec- 
tion of many house- 
boats had something 
to do with the notion. 

Here is a view of 
the floating church. 
The ‘ building” 
proper is but 7ft. 
high, and is erected 
on a flat-bottomed 
lighter, 4oft. long. 
The interior measures 
30ft. in length. No 
greater height than 
7ft. could be allowed 
on account of the 
bridges beneath 
which the church has to pass. Even now 
(strange as it may sound) the sacred edifice 
has to be in very low water indeed before 
it can reach one particular station. 

The floating church—St. Withburga’s, by 
name—is also the cheapest church on record. 
She (or it) cost only £70. The church is 
towed by a horse to a different station on 
each Sunday of the month. And, by the 
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way, if much Gilbertian language strikes the 
eye in this little article, it must be attributed 
entirely to the topsy-turviness of a subject 
which deals at the same time with a church 
and with a boat. 

The church carries two flags. The St. 
George’s Cross on top was presented by 


the vicar before the floating church was finally 
settled in all its details. He thought of a big 
caravan, but theappalling state of the Fen roads 
(or “ droves,” as they are called) in winter put 
this out of the question. Besides, there was 
the expense to consider. The Church Army 
vans cost £100 each, plus the cost of the 








From a Photo, by) 


the Archdeacon of Huntingdon, and beneath 
this the St. Andrew’s Cross is flown, as a 
signal to laggards that service is about to 
commence. Thus, these flags serve instead 
of bells, and they can be seen for a great 
distance across the level Fen country. 


1.—~THE FLOATING CHURCH. 


[the Rev. Geo. Broke 


horses. The next idea was a dismantled 
railway carriage, costing, say, 47, fixed ona 
second-hand barge, which might be picked 
up cheap for about #30. Dismantled rail- 
way carriages, by the way, play an important 
part in the lives of the Fen people. It costs 
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From a Photo. by) 2.—COMING 


In the foregoing photo. the congregation 
are seen coming to service. The horse on the 
near side is the motive power. He is a 
sober, respectable animal, fully conscious of 
his high mission. 

Several other ideas suggested themselves to 


TO SERVICE. 


(the Rev. Geo. Broke. 


a good deal to bring bricks and mortar into 
these lonely places, but the railway company 
will always let the people have an old carriage 
for little more than a #5 note. As a fact, 
many Fen folk live in these railway carriages 
(as at Ramsey St. Mary, near Holme), 
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and spend the greater part of their lives in 
them. 

It is a curious parish altogether. A big 
van has been run for years in connection 
with the school. This van-starts out at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and makes a round 
of six miles to collect children from the out- 
lying dwellings. The children when school 
is over are again taken in the van and 
deposited at their own doors. 

The vicar, Mr. Broke, tells us that the 
floating church supplied an urgent want. 
There were several grown-up children found 
who had never been baptized at all ; indeed, 
the very first baptismal ceremony that was 
celebrated in the floating church was marked 
by a curious incident—the child cried out 
indignantly, “ Give me back to grannie ! ” 

The very interesting photo. next repro- 
duced shows the interior of the floating 
church. “The room itself,” writes Mr. 


allowing room for three extra members of the 
congregation.” 

There are, altogether, thirty-six chairs, with 
ample room for kneeling between the rows ; 
there are, besides, two small benches for the 
choir. The internal fittings are well shown 
in the reproduction. The east end is 
furnished in harmonizing shades of red. 
The diminutive American organ is one of 
the very smallest made, and is admirably 
suited to the “building.” The desk, fixed 
to the wall on the right, serves the double 
purpose of pulpit and lectern, and it can be 
folded back when not in use. Fora baptism 
the font, with its stand, is brought down and 
placed on the lower step in front of the altar ; 
and for a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion the stone basin is removed, leaving 
the oak stand to serve as credence-table. 

It is an amusing fact that, when the vicar’s 
wife and a lady friend were completing the 





From a Photo. by) 


Broke, “is built of deal with oak joists, 
and it is matchboarded inside. The windows 
open upwards, and hook on to the roof. 
Entrance is obtained by a door in the bows, 
opening on to a short flight of steps. To 
avoid stooping in descending, part of the 
roof slides back some 3ft., just like the hatch 
of a ship’s companion. On the left on 
entering is the vestry—-merely a small recess 
curtained off. So precious is space, that 
when I emerge from the vestry to conduct 
the service, this curtain is thrown back, thus 


3. THE INTERIOR OF THE FLOATING CHURCH, 


(the Rev. Geo. Broke. 


internal decorations, the latter was seized 
with unmistakable symptoms of sea-sickness / 
Members of the congregation have also been . 
smitten with the same distressing malady 
during service ; and some of the choir girls 
have had to resign on the same account. 
You see, during Divine service, the church 
swings out to the full length of her moorings, 
and is then brought up sharply. She then 
commences to rock gently, and forthwith 
returns slowly inshore again, to repeat the 
same performance. 
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“The bill for the church,” remarked the 
vicar, “was an interesting document. ‘To 
one Fleating Church, #70.’ Just that and 
nothing more. It was built by a_boat- 
builder at Stanground, near Peterborough. 
He took two months to complete the church, 
and on receipt of her we only had three days 
in which to fit her up before the Archdeacon 
came to conduct the ceremony of dedication. 
We had about 120 people at the dedication 
service. Not all inside, of course. And I 
should tell you that many of my own con- 
gregation remain outside on fine Sundays. 
They sit on the bank near the open windows, 
with prayer-books in their hands, and follow 
the service very closely.” 

The vicar’s wife has a girls’ class in the 
floating church one night in the week. The 
girls work in the fields, and would not care 
about a four-mile walk to the parish church 
after the day’s 
work is over. 

Mr. Broke is 
a great enthusiast 
and an earnest 
worker. He wel- Ree 
comes strangers to 
his unique church, 
and he assures 
them that its sta- 
bility precludes 
the possibility of 
the church going 
to the bottom. 
“St. Withburga’s 
is not insured,” re 
marks Mr. Broke, 
jocularly, “but 
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there is a sinking fund. The church,” the 
vicar goes on to say, “is built of deal, 
with oak knees. The bows are higher and 
heavier than the stern. She is steered by a 
tiller, and moved by towing.” One man, it 
seems, can lug St. Withburga’s a_ short 
distance, this sweltering duty devolving 
occasionally upon the senior churchwarden. 
Our last photo. shows the church lying 
idly at her moorings on a week-day. The 
outside is painted green. The hull is 
tarred and the roof covered with tarred 
felt. The flagstaff lets down like the mast of 
a Norfolk wherry. In short, in inception 
and execution, the church is a monument of 
ingenuity, and is thoroughly appreciated. 
Untoward incidents are few. One Sunday 
morning, however, a stout labourer was 
in a hurry out of church, and _ he 
slipped off the plank bridge leading from 
the bows to the 
“eh bank. Of course, 
Beg oe he fell with a 
be ibs Wee terrific splash into 
ie STR as the water. When 
sake fished ‘out, _half- 
dead, a comrade 
P se and fellow - wor- 
je shipper, wishing 
+e to offer a_ little 
consolation, whis- 
pered earnestly in 
his ear, ‘“ Never 
mind, mate, thank 
God, you've got 
the parson here to 
attend ye in yer 
dying moments !” 











4-—AT HER MOORINGS. 
From a Photo. by the Rev. Geo. Broke 








Captains of Atlantic Liners. 


By ALFRE 


NOTHER of the American 
Line commanders is Captain 
H. D. Doxrud, of the steam 
ship Belgenland, one of the old 
Red Star Line, sailing under 
the Belgian flag from Liverpool 
to Philadelphia. He has been for fourteen 
years in the employ of the two lines, his full 
career at sea amounting to thirty years. Fate 
seems to have purposely thrown in his path 
vessels needing the aid of brave and willing 
hands, knowing that he would do his best to 
give help and succour. His achievements in 
this respect have been so remarkable that 
7it-Bits last year said that he held the 
“world’s record for saving life.” 

His first act of rescue from a watery grave 
took place when he was but a boy, and on 
his second voyage. His 
ship was lying at Cork, 
where they were taking 
in ballast. It was a 
fine mild night, and it 
being his duty to keep 
the deck till midnight, 
he was walking to and 
fro, ‘‘thinking of 
home.” Suddenly he 
heard a_ heart-piercing 
cry, which seemed to 
come from a vessel 
lying close by. Jump- 
ing on to the quay, he 
ran to it, and there, 
between the quay and 
the ship, he saw a man 
in the water. He sprang 
on board the vessel, 
seized a rope and threw 
it over the side, and 
then went down it him- 
self. ‘The man in the 
water got hold of his 
legs, and hung on to 
him. Thus he found 
himself in the painful 
position of being unable to regain the 
deck himself, let alone pulling the man 
out. Fortunately, however, he had strength 
enough to hold on to the rope until their 
united cries brought assistance from his ship. 
It turned out that the man in the water was 


the watchman of the neighbouring vessel, 
Vol. xiv. —26. 
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CAPTAIN H. D. DOXRUD, OF THE SS. “* BELGENLAND.” 
From a Photo. by W. G. Matthews, Philadelphia. 
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who, having gone ashore for some “ cratur’ 
comfort, was thereby rendered too unsteady 
to walk the narrow plank from the quay to 
the ship, and so came very near losing his 
life. 

Captain Doxrud’s next achievement in this 
line occurred when he was captain of a 
barque belonging to Bergen, Norway. About 
400 miles from the Brazilian coast he fell in 
with an Italian vessel called the Vassa/lo, 
laden with salted hides, bound from Buenos 
Ayres for London, which had sprung a leak 
and was fast filling with water. He took off 
the crew, consisting of eighteen men, and 
landed them at Rio, 600 miles from the 
scene of the wreck. ‘The ship went down 
about two hours after the rescue. This 
happened in March, 1879. In the month of 
December of the same 
year Captain Doxrud 
rescued the fever- 
stricken crew of the 
schooner Zézs, of Liver- 
pool, in mid - Atlantic 
(long. 20 west, lat. 49 
north). She was from 
Lagos bound for Lon- 
don with a cargo of 
palm oil, and had been 
drifting for some time. 
All her crew, consisting 
of eight men, were 
down with yellow fever, 
quite helpless, and 
slowly pining away. 
There was a lot of 
water in her, and her 
cargo had _ shifted. 
After they were taken 
off the wreck the crew 
gradually recovered. “I 
landed them in Lon- 
don,” said Captain 
Doxrud, ‘‘and the 
British Government 
gave me a pair of 
binocular glasses in recognition of my 
services. I myself was from Rio, and had 
lost three men with yellow fever, and so was 
short-handed, or I should have tried to save 
the vessel, which was afterwards picked up 
and brought in.” 

The ship of which Captain Doxrud had 
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command at this time was the Aéré, which, 
in September, 1880, he lost in mid-Atlantic, 
on a voyage from St. Pierre, Martinique, to 
St. Nazaire, in the Bay of Biscay, with guano. 
The ship sprang a leak during a hurricane, 
and the water getting into the guano choked 
the pumps, so that it was impossible to keep 
her afloat. ‘ We left her in the boats,” said 
Captain Doxrud, “and after thirteen hours 
were picked up by an Austrian sailing vessel 
bound to Yarmouth, where we were landed.” 
In March, 1881, while in command of a 
small steamer called the //over, trading on 
the Norwegian coast, Doxrud took six men 
from a capsized fishing-boat and landed them 
at Mehaven, in the Lofoden Isles. In 1886, 
when second officer of the Beleenland, of 
which he now has the command, Captain 
Doxrud rescued the crew—eight in number— 
of an American coasting schooner named the 
Charles E. Paigle, about 300 miles south of 
Sable Island, and brought them to Antwerp. 
She was loaded with lumber, but in a severe 
gale the night before had sprung a leak as 
well as lost her masts, and was only kept 
afloat by her cargo. When the crew were 
taken off the wind was moderate, though 
there was a heavy sea. 

In answer to a question, Captain Doxrud 
said that in such cases as these boats were 
always manned by volunteers. “There is 
never any difficulty in getting a boat’s crew 
for such services,” he remarked. “ For this 
rescue,” Doxrud added, “the captain of the 
Belgenland was presented with a silver tea- 
service by the American Government.” 

A still more dangerous rescue in mid- 
ocean was effected in December, 1889, when 
the crew of a vessei belonging to Salcombe, 
in Devon, were saved. She was going from 
Newfoundland to Glasgow, with a cargo of 
cod-liver oil in barrels, which, during the 
rescue, was poured overboard by bucketfuls 
to allay the fury of the waves. In spite of 
that, however, the sea was so heavy that their 
boat could not get near the ship, which had 
been dismasted in a gale of wind, and so 
each man was obliged to jump for his life 
with a line attached to him and be drawn on 
board. All the crew, nine in number, were 
thus got into the boat. But the danger was 
not yet passed; for, in returning, the boat, 
which was damaged as they left the ship, was 
so badly smashed alongside that they had 
to be pulled up with ropes and the boat 
abandoned. For this act Doxrud received a 
gold medal for “gallantry and humanity” 
from the Board of Trade, and each of the 


four men who accompanied him got a silver 
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medal and a present in money besides. He 
was at this time chief officer of the Penndand, 
running between Antwerp and New York, 

Three years later, while chief officer of 
the oord/and, he had a similar experience 
close to the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Towards ten o'clock at night, in the midst of 
a gale from the north-west, they saw a signal 
of distress. They put out a boat and went 
in search of the vessel asking for succour. 
It proved to be the Aimy Oscar 11, a 
Norwegian barque, which had been partly 
dismasted some hours before and was com- 
pletely at the mercy of the waves. There 
were fourteen men on board, who had to be 
got off by means of a life-buoy and lines, as 
in the case of the Salcombe vessel—a very 
difficult matter in a high sea and on a pitch- 
dark night. For this gallant rescue both he 
and his crew were rewarded. He received a 
gold medal from the Norwegian Government ; 
they silver medals. ‘The Benevolent Associa- 
tion of New York also presented Doxrud 
with a gold medal, and each of the crew with 
a silver medal. He was likewise appointed 
a member of the Life-Saving Association, 
“Union et Constance,” of Antwerp, and 
received the Society’s Cross, which is only 
awarded for saving life. 

Captain Doxrud’s latest experience in 
saving life at sea will probably be recollected 
by most. It took place in October last year, 
when, being then captain of the /enn/and, 
he fell in with the Oéddamni, a steamship 
belonging to the Netherlands American Line, 
which was flying a signal of distress. She 
had broken her shaft, and was quite helpless 
and in a very dangerous position, being about 
forty miles to the south-east of Sable Island 
on the coast of Nova Scotia, towards which 
she was drifting. He took her in tow, and 
in spite of bad weather and the parting of 
his cable twice, succeeded in taking her into 
Halifax, to the lasting gratitude of her 
hundred and eighteen passengers and the 
crew. 


Much has been said in these experiences 
about the merits and demerits of British 
seamen. But an incident, which I shall now 
relate, speaks for itself : 

From Glasgow runs a line of steamships 
between that port, New York, and Jamaica. 
It is known as the Atlas [.ine, and for 
many years Captain Morris has been in its 
service. In the early part of last year, how- 
ever, his ship, the Az/sa, came to grief, and 
under peculiar circumstances. She sailed 
from New York on the 1st of March, but 
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anchored in the harbour off Fort Hamilton 
because of the fog. While in that position 
the French Transatlantic steamer Za Burgogne 
came into collision with her, striking her 
near the bow and tearing a great hole in her. 
The passengers in the Az/sa, fourteen in 
number, had just finished their luncheon, 
and the fearful crash of the impact was the 
first warning they had of the approach of the 
French liner. The blow was a glancing one, 
otherwise the Glasgow 
boat might have been cut 
in two. Captain Morris 
immediately sprang to the 
bridge and touched the 
electric button, setting the 
winch and machinery in 
motion for hoisting the 
anchor. He then signalled 
to the engine-room for 
the engines to go ahead 
at full speed, and pointed 
the shiv towards the 
Staten Island shore. 
Among the sailors and 
firemen were many Spani- 
ards and Italians. They 
rushed to the boats when 
the collision occurred, 
knocked down two women 
passengers, severely injur- 
ing them, and threatened 
to stab some of the male 
passengers who interfered. 
They seized the only sess 
available life-boat, climbed 
into it, and, cutting the 
ropes, pulled away from the ship, in defiance 
of the commands of the captain and the 
prayers of the passengers. The boat was 
still in sight when the steamer sank. 
Meanwhile Captain Morris was on the 
bridge doing all he could to encourage the 
others on board. The steamer was plunging 
ahead towards the shore, but was sinking 
deeper and deeper with every foot she 
travelled. When the decks were awash the 
captain ordered everyone into the rigging, 
and men and women swarmed up the rat- 
lines as far as they could get to be out of the 
sea, which had now covered the decks. ‘The 
captain remained on the bridge till he 
was immersed up to the waist, and then 
clambered on to a boom. The Aéésa then 
gave a lurch and plunged bow first to the 
bottom, sinking in 3oft. of water. The top 
of the smoke-jack and the topmasts remained 
above the surface. ‘Two women refused to 
climb any higher up the rope ladders and 





CAPTAIN MORRIS, OF THE ATLAS SS, “ AILSA.” 
From a Photo. by George H. Rockwood, New York. 


stood waist-deep in the water. One of them 
fell from the ladder in a state of exhaustion, 
and was rescued by her husband, who 
plunged after her. A tug-boat fortunately 
soon came to the rescue of the shipwrecked 
people, taking them all off except Captain 
Morris, who, seeing how crowded she was, 
and how low in the water, refused to increase 
the danger of those on board her by 
joining them, electing to remain on the boom 
until the passengers had 
been taken to the city. 
and the tug could return 
for him. 

The Postmaster-General 
of the West Indies, who 
was a passenger on board 
the Az/sa, wrote to a New 
York paper respecting the 
conduct of the foreign 
sailors. He said: “ All 
of the Anglo-Saxon race 
on board acted like men. 
The dastardly cowardice 
was only found in the 
foreign element, and I can 
only regret that passenger 
steamers should be com- 
pelled .to leave port with 
such crews on board.” 

Captain Morris received 
his training in the Royal 
Navy, in which he holds 
the rank of lieutenant ; 
“and though,” says one 
who knows him well, “ he 
has not, perhaps, reached 
the top of his profession, he has, never- 
theless, always made himself conspicuous 
when opportunity has allowed, and never 
has he failed to fulfil his duty to the pride 
and admiration of all concerned.” For 
saving a derelict in the Atlantic he was elected 
an honorary member of the Halifax Military 
Club. Apropos of the tragic end of the 
Ailsa, it may interest some to know that 
when, on her last voyage, she had just left 
dock, she was called back by a passenger 
who had arrived late. Captain Morris 
ordered the engines to go full speed astern, 
at the same time remarking to an officer 
on the bridge that it was a bad omen to 
go back. 


Captain Randle, of the Anglo-American 
Line, is what one may calla typical Anglo- 
American. There are some Americans you 
cannot mistake, just as there are Englishmen 
who carry their nationality as it were on 
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their eyelids, and who can’t wink without 
you knowing whence they came. It is not 
so with Captain Randle. You might be in 
converse with him for days, and not discover 
where he was “raised,” and yet he is Phila- 
delphian to the backbone—“ bred and born 
on Philadelphian waters,” one might almost 
say. His father being a shipmaster, and 
always taking his family about with him, 
Captain Randle does not remember the time 
when he was not a sailor. He went through 
all the grades of seamanship under his father, 
learning almost everything he knew from 
him, never being much at school on land. 
Finally, in 1861, he took charge of his father’s 
ship, and remained 
in command of her 
during the whole of 
the American War, 
on several occasions 
coming near being 
captured by Con- 
federate cruisers. 
Once he was chased 
by the Southern pri 
vateer, efribution, 
for a whole day and 
night amongst the 
West India Islands. 
He was on a voyage 
from Rio Janeiro 
vid St. Thomas to 
New York, and only 
got rid of his pursuer 
by the superior sail 
ing qualities of his 
vessel, joined, no 
doubt, to his own 
superior seamanship, 
although, of course, 
he would not say 
so himself. The Re- 
tribution had been 
a tug-boat, but was 
converted into a 
schooner, and did a 
good deal of mischief to Northern shipping 
during the war. Captain Randle, however, 
was fortunate to escape her clutches, although 
several shots came very near mauling his 
craft. 

On another occasion the notorious A/adama 
gave chase to him, and would probably have 
nabbed him but for his clever seamanship. 
He was on the northern coast of Brazil, a 
port with which he was well acquainted, and 
so, under cover of night, was enabled to elude 
his pursuer by running inside the reefs with 
which the coast is lined. There he was safe 
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CAPTAIN RANDLE, OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN SS. ST. LOUIS. 
From a Photo. by the Cheapside Photo. Company, Southampton. 
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from pursuit, and inside the reefs he kept 
until out of the reach of the Confederate 
freebooter. 

During the early part of his career, 
Captain Randle’s experience was very largely 
gained in South American waters, although 
for three years he ran the packet-ship 
Tuscarora between Liverpool and Phila- 
delphia. After that he returned once more 
to his father’s service, and he tells one ex- 
perience in particular while in it, the recital 
of which is almost enough to turn a landsman’s 
hair grey. They were struggling to get round 
Cape Horn, and Cape Horn came very near 
getting its watery winding-sheet round them. 
Randle was then 
second officer, and 
for three days and 
three nights he was 
down in the hold 
with his watch 
“baling and digging 
at the guano to keep 
the ship from sink- 
ing.” “Yes, 1 tell 
you, we had a time,” 
he finishes ; “ and 
it was more by good 
luck than good 
management we got 


through ; or at least, 
it was Providence 


more than ourselves 
that brought us 
through.” 

In 1868 Captain 
Randle quitted the 
sea for mercantile 
life on shore, and 
remained in business 
until 1873. “ In that 
year,” he says, “ the 
American Line was 
started with four 
ships. I sent in an 
application for a 
master’s berth ; but as there were so many 
applicants, I had to content myself with a 
chief officer’s position in the Ofzo. I went ten 
voyages in the Of/so, running between Phila- 
delphia and Liverpool. Then the American 
Company came under the control of the 
International Navigation Company, of which 
Mr. C. A. Griscorn was general manager. He 
immediately transferred me from the Of/zo to 
the command of the Vader/and, which ran 
between Antwerp and Philadelphia. After 
four years on the Vader/and I was transferred 
to the ederland, and after being two years 
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in command of that ship, I was ordered to 
Barrow-in-Furness to superintend the con- 
struction of the Rheinland, which, when 
completed, I commanded until 1883.” 

Subsequently Captain Randle superin- 
tended the construction of a number of the 
company’s other ships, including the /7zes- 
land, the Nordland, and the lWestern/and. 
When the /aris was transferred to the 
American flag he took charge of her. Subse- 
quently he superintended the construction of 
the S¢. Zouis and the St. Paul at Philadelphia, 
becoming master of the former when com- 
pleted —a position he still holds. 

During his career Captain Randle has 
made 600 trips across the Atlantic, “in all 
weathers and under all sorts and conditions,” 
he says. ‘Two of his experiences connected 
with Atlantic liners may be given as samples. 
Both happened while he was in charge of 
the Rheinland. One took place in October, 
1880, the vessel being at the time full of 
passengers. When 500 miles west of the Scilly 
Isles they lost the entire propeller by striking 
some sunken wreckage. 

“Of course,” says Captain Randle, de- 
scribing the mishap, “I put the ship under 
canvas, and we worked her back against 
strong north-westerly gales, and succeeded 
in reaching Falmouth in seven days. ‘There 
she was docked, and a new propeller put on 
her, the passengers in the meantime having 
been transferred to another of our steamships 
and sent forward to their destination.” 

On the same ship Captain Randle had 
one of his most terrible experiences. It is 
told best in his own words :— 

“ We were running before a very heavy gale 
from the west. It had swept all the way 
across the Atlantic, and a number of our 
boats had been carried away. One morning, 
after having been on deck the whole night, I 
was conning the ship so that she would be 
steered in safety, when I noticed that No. 1 
boat was adrift, and in a dangerous position. 
I gave orders to the second officer and 
his watch to secure it. While they were 
doing so, I saw an enormous sea rolling 
up astern. It was so tremendous that I 
knew it would come clean over the ship. 
I sang out to the second officer and his 
watch, ‘ Run forward to escape that sea !’ and 
then called down the speaking-tube to the 
quarter-master, who was at the wheel, to 
watch it carefully. I then sprang from the 
bridge into the main-topsail sheets, the 
mainmast being close to the bridge. I had 
no sooner got up there than the sea struck 
the stern of the ship, and rolled right over 
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her, so completely covering her, that from 
where I was I could see nothing but the 
foremast and the smoke-stack. The whole 
of the ship’s hull was for a few moments 
entirely submerged. I shall never forget 
the feeling I had as, looking down upon 
the seething mass of foam and _ spray 
beneath me, I said to myself, ‘ My God, they 
are all gone!’ It did not occur to me 
that if they were gone I should be done 
for too.” 

“You did not think she would come up 
again?” 

“No, I did not. But being all tight and 
strong, substantial in every part, the ship 
presently showed herself above the water 
again, coming up, as you might say, like a 
huge bird. I came down to the bridge, aid, 
on looking round, saw that all the boats 
were gone ; the railing round the promenade 
deck was gone, and there was not a soul in 
sight. A great cloud of steam was coming 
up from the engine-room ; the skylight had 
been driven down upon the cylinders ; and 
the engineer, whom I saw standing in the 
second-class companion-way door, cried out 
that the ship was full of water below. I told 
him to go down and use his best endeavours 
to keep up steam. Then I began to look 
round for my sailors and officers. I found 
the second officer and the carpenter 
wedged in between the second-class com- 
panion-way and the skylight of the engine- 
room, both of them severely injured and 
insensible. I got them down below into the 
doctor’s care, and then went forward to try 
and find out what had become of the other 
men. I found that the sea had carried them 
right forward under the turtle-back. Five of 
them were terribly injured, with thighs, arms, 
and ribs broken, while another had clean 
disappeared—gone away with the sea. 

“Shortly afterwards the sea seemed to 
moderate, and with the assistance of the 
watch below things were presently got square 
about the decks, and in due course we 
arrived safely in Antwerp. The curious 
thing is that all the passengers experienced 
of the affair was that it went quite dark for a 
moment or two down below ; but they were 
ignorant of the cause, and they never knew 
the risk they had run.” 


Captain Cameron is another good type of 
the ocean-ferry commanders. He set out 
on his salt-water career as a midshipman- 
apprentice on the Black Ball Line, his early 
experience being in sailing vessels, the best 
“primary school for thorough seamanship,” 
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in Captain Randle’s view. In that, most 
masters of ships agree with him. From the 
Black Ball Line, Captain Cameron went into 
the White Star service. That was twenty- 
nine years ago. He : 
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Captain Cameron’s best record in the 
Teutonic is 5 days 16 hours and 38 minutes, 
On one occasion the excitement was varied 
by watching the rescue of a passenger, who 

had jumped over- 





has been in that = : 
service ever since, 
though not always 
in the Atlantic boats. 
He began in the 
company’s sailing 
ships as first officer, 
and for four years 
was on the West 
Coast of South 
America. 

“ Indeed, I have 
been in all the com- 
panies’ services,” he 
said, “and in all 
parts of the globe. 
I used to go round 
the world every four 
months. ‘That was 
in the Australian 
trade — out by the 
Cape of Good Hope 
and round by the 
Horn back again 
calling at Teneriffe, 
Cape ‘Town, Hobart, 
and New Zealand, 
and at Teneriffe and 
Plymouth on_ the 
return voyage to 
London. For the 
last eleven years I have been in the Atlantic 
service”; and it may be added that, as 
master of the Zeufonic, Captain Cameron is 
one of the most popular commanders “on 
the beat.” 

He confesses that the life suits him, and in 
truth it does not seem to have hurt him one 
half as much as the anxious life on shore 
hurts the stay-at-home landsman ; and that, 
notwithstanding the fact that before now he 
has had to be on deck forty-eight hours at a 
stretch. ‘That was during a fog—‘a most 
anxious time, especially about the Newfound- 
land Banks, where there are so many fisher- 
men, or when you have to feel your way 
along the coast with the lead.” 

“The career is full of life and incident,” 
says Captain Cameron. “There is always 
something going forward on board to keep 
people on the gui vive, even if it is only 
noting the progress of the ship, and the 
excitement becomes intense if there is a 
chance of making a record passage.” 








CAPTAIN CAMERON, OF THE WHITE STAR SS. “‘ TEUTONIC.” 
From a Photo. by Falk, New York. 





7 board, and the gal- 
| lant third officer 
| taking a header after 
| him. Another time 
nine men were res- 
| cued from a wreck. 
| This, however, was 
in a terrific blizzard, 
when nearly all the 
passengers were 
below——‘“‘the worst 
blizzard I ever ex- 
perienced,” says 
Captain Cameron. 

“We put out a 
boat to fetch them 
off, but it was four 
degrees below zero, 
| and our men got so 
|  frost-bitten that they 
could not go on. 
So we took them 
in, and I backed up 
to the wreck. They 
then put one of 
their boats out, and 
we hauled them on 
board.” 

Captain Cameron 
explains that “they” 
are the crew of the 
American schooner Jose Reeves, and that for 
the rescue, which took place off the Ameri- 
can coast, he received a watch from the 
President of the United States. 
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There are few Atlantic skippers who have 
not had their experience of rescuing. Captain 
B. T. Eastaway, commanding the Sardinian, 
belonging to the Allan Line, whose steamers 
run between Liverpool and Quebec, vd 
Londonderry, last year took off the passengers 
of the Mariposa, which came to grief in the 
Straits of Belleisle. 

“They got off the ship on to the rocks,” 
said Captain Eastaway, “and then made 
their way overland to a small bay, into which 
we went. A singular thing connected with 
the rescue was this. On my last voyage I 
took out Mrs. Brown, wife of the Hon. 
Adam Brown, of Hamilton, Ontario, member 
of the Dominion Parliament, under the 
last Government, and she died on the 
passage within 300 miles of the place 
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where she had been rescued twelve months 
before.” 

Another singular experience in which 
Captain Eastaway took part was that of one 
sailing vessel towing another for a period of 
a week. This was the Pa/myra, of Appledore, 
which his ship fell in with 700 miles south of 
the Lizard. She was bound from Liverpool 
to Calcutta, and had lost her masts. They 
towed her into Falmouth, and his owners 
were awarded £ 1,600 salvage. 

Captain Eastaway joined the Allan Line in 
1881 as fourth officer, and was appointed 
captain in 1893. He is proud of being 
commander of the vessel which is known in 
the Allan service as “the Royal ship,” the 
Sardinian having brought 
from Canada the 
Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, the Marquis 
of Lorne, Lord Stanley, 
the present Lord Derby, 
besides numberless other 
persons of note. He went 
through all the grades 
in his way to command, 
having begun his sea- 
career as an apprentice 
under Messrs. Wilson 
and Blair, of South 
Shields. Their ships 
traded chiefly to India 
and China. In one of 
his trips he had the un- 
usual experience of being 
180 days going from 
South Shields to Point 
de Galle, Ceylon. For 


becalmed off the Maldive 
Islands, during which time they drifted back 
eight miles. 

“T was never wrecked,” said Captain 
Eastaway, “and I never lost a ship; but I 
once came very near losing my life. I hardly 
know what saved me, unless it was Provi- 
dence. I was standing on the bridge when 
a heavy sea swept it and the boats clean 
away. I found myself among the dééris on 
deck, none the worse for my experience, and 
exceedingly thankful that I was not over- 
board.” 

Every sailor has had his _hair-breadth 
escapes ; but it would, perhaps, be hard to 
single out a narrower escape from drowning 
than befell Captain Eastaway’s brother, who 
was an apprentice with him on board one of 
the Wilson and Blair boats. One day, while he 
was at the wheel, a heavy sea struck the ship 
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CAPTAIN EASTAWAY, 


From a Photo. by L. E. Desmarais & Co., Montreal 
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and washed his brother, who was alongside 
of him, from the deck. “I threw him the 
end of a rope,” said Captain Eastaway ; “ he 
caught hold of it, and with the back wash he 
was landed on board again.” 

Captain Eastaway preserves with religious 
care a memento of the sailors’ food of the 
“good old days,” and is a relic of his ap- 
prenticeship. It is a Noah’s ark carved out 
of the salt beef that used to be supplied for 
ships’ use. 

“ Happily,” says the captain, “in these 
days the food is examined by Board of Trade 
inspectors, and is of better quality.” 


It would be difficult to light upon a more 
varied career than that 
of Captain Angus Mac- 
nicol, of the Allan Line 
Numidian, a native of 
Glasgow, whose first 
voyages were from Glas- 
gow, as apprentice to 
Charles Smith, of the 
then well-known City 
Line, to Calcutta, and 
who has no_ hesitancy 
about confessing that he 
is a thorough “ Britisher,” 
and would never have 
any but British sailors 
under him if he could 
help it. He is certain 
they are the best in the 
world, and certainly not 
the worst to manage. 
“But,” says he, “they 
have to work with 
foreigners, and they des- 
pise a captain or mate 
who is a foreigner.” Captain Macnicol 
affirms that he finds no more difficulty in 
managing a British than a foreign sailor. 
“Of course,” he says, “you have to pick 
your men, to treat them with consideration, 
though firmly, and they will do their work 
equal to any and better than most.” 
Macnicol’s early experience, after his 
apprenticeship, was gained in Australia and 
the South Seas. He went to Sydney with a 
fellow- apprentice when out of his time, 
determined to make — both of them — 
£25,000 in ten years. The ten years passed, 
however, without the fortune making its 
appearance. In Australia there was a good 
deal of coasting and a good deal of going to 
the diggings when there was a “rush,” and 
quite as much coming back “ broke.” New 
Zealand was tried with like success. Then 
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followed some years of South Sea Islands 
trading, with Upolu as head-quarters. Fora 
time he turned cotton-planter, for a time 
engaged in the “labour” trade ; but in 
neither of these lines was the £25,000 gold- 
mine to be met with. Finally, thinking a 
change of scene might change his luck, he 
shipped as mate for San Francisco, and shortly 
after found himself on a vessel engaged in 
the Alaska fur-sealing trade. In October 
they were cast away on Behring Island, not 
far from Kamtschatka. “ We wintered there,” 
said Captain Macnicol, “ building a house, 
and adopting Esquimaux habits. The mono- 
tony of our life was varied by my setting to 
work to brew some beer for the company, 
and burning the house down in the attempt. 
We got away from there in June, and arrived 
in San Francisco a month later. 

* After this,” said Macnicol, “ it struck me 
that I was losing time, 
and making tracks for 
home, I started where 
I had left off. I joined 
the Strathearn, one of 
the Allan Line sailing 
ships, as second officer. 
This ship was one of 
the fastest afloat, and 
was noted for her quick 
passages to and from 
New York. I finally 
commanded the Strath- 
earn —my first com- 
mand—in 1877. After 
being master of her 





for three years I was transferre. to one of 
the Allan steamers sailing out of Glasgow, 
and have been master in steamships ever 
since. My present ship, the Vumidian, I got 
new five years ago. That is the sort of 
career a man goes through to fit him for 
command of a big steamship. As a master, 
my experience has been uneventful. I like 
the post and I like the life. We get a good 
deal of nasty weather; but in a good ship 
there is nothing to be afraid of. It is a 
healthy life, you know, with sufficient ex- 
citement to make it interesting ; and 
you meet with a lot of nice people to 
chat with.” 

“Then you think the sea is not a bad sort 
of career on the whole ?” 

“T do, as professions go. When I look 
round, I really see no career that would have 
suited me so well. You have to work for 
your promotion: so 
you have in every pro- 
fession. I have had 
very little to complain 
of. When I was an 
apprentice I had an 
excellent captain, who 
treated me _ with. the 
utmost kindness, and 
did all he could to 
teach me my business. 
The only thing I did 
not like about seafaring 
in those days was the 
food ; but it is better 
now.” 


CAPTAIN ANGUS MACNICOL, OF THE ALLAN 
ss. “‘ NUMIDIAN.” 
From a Photo. by W. Clement Lavia, Birkenhead 
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“ Haste to the Wedding.” 





By GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 


m= |LFRIDA, my dear, there is 
no mincing matters. You 
have made a mistake some- 
where and somehow. But 
where and how? Ah! that’s 
the question.” So spoke 
Miss Chester to herself, as she sat at her 
dressing-table with folded arms and contem- 
plated her own image in the glass—a lovely 
reflection, with which even her critical gaze 
could find no 
fault. Six sea- 
sons of over 
crowded ball 
rooms and late 
hours had not 
destroyed the 
unimpeachable 
peachiness of 
her skin; nor 
could she find 
the smallest 
crow’s-foot 
round her eyes 
examine them 
as she would. 
She pulled a 
stray curl with 
her fingers and 
thoughtfully felt 
its texture. It 
was still silky 
and lissom, and 
flew back to its 
place on being 
released like a 
golden feather. 
No, the fault 
did not lie with 
her looks. It 
must, then, be 
a question of 
policy. She had 
Seen so many of 
her girl friends 
marry during 
those past sea- 
sons: plain girls 
dull girls, muscu- 
lar girls, skinny 
girls, tall girls, 

Vol. xiv.--27. 











short girls, they had all found husbands 
independently of their appearance—indeed, 
the ugliest had invariably carried off the 
best prizes. She had been first bridesmaid 
to them all, for it is in the unwritten 
code of bridal etiquette to provide your 
smart best man with a handsome best 
girl; and yet she who had assisted in 
tying the knot so often had never, before 
Dolly Everdon’s offer, received any invitation 
to assist at a 
wedding other- 
wise than in 
the capacity of 
bridesmaid. 
Maria Lady 
Chester, her 
aunt, had gone 
out to dinner 
to-night, and 
Elfrida was left 
alone at home. 
Womanlike, she 
shuddered at 
the social for- 
mality of dinner 
alone in the ma- 
hogany dining- 
room under the 
searching eye 
of the family 
butler, and took 
refuge in that 
feminine mys- 
tery of “ high 
tea,” brought up 
on a tray to her 
bedroom by the 
housemaid. The 
remnants of the 
meal stood on 
a small table by 
the fireside. 
Now, Elfrida 
had a_ healthy 
appetite, but tea 
must exert a 
less cheering in- 
fluence than the 
poet would have 
us believe, for 
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‘‘ ELFRIDA, MY DEAR, YOU HAVE MADE A MISTAKE.” 
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she fell involuntarily into a melancholy 
mental review of the past six seasons, that 
nothing but a reassuring glance at her mirror 
could dispel. 

She had come out in town under the best 
auspices. True, her parents elected to 
remain all the year round in the country, but 
they had farmed her out with her two aunts, 
between whom she spent her seasons, and 
they were both social powers in their way. 
She did not know why, nor did anyone else, 
for the matter of that, for they were both 
dowagers with paltry jointures and small 
town dower-houses, but still they had social 
genius and used it to advantage. No one 
could see better people or go to better houses 
than her Aunt Maria—Lady Chester. Nor 
could anyone give her better and more 
temperate worldly advice, or collect more 
eligible young men round her tea-table. 

Elfrida was too wise a girl to underrate the 
advantages of such a chaperonage. She 
took the whole blame of failure to herself. 
“T think,” she said at last, with a sigh, after 
mature contemplation of her charms, “I 
think I am too well-dressed! I fancy men 
like the modest violet best, because they 
fancy they will have to pay too much for 
Paris frocks for the full-blown rose. I may 
have a way of putting on my clothes as 
though they came from Doucet’s, although 
Heaven and Lizzie alone know that they are 
manufactured at home by the sweat of her 
brow. I shall sin no more,” she continued 
to herself, and rose to ring for her maid. 

When the maid entered, she pointed to 
the gown that lay ready for her on the bed. 
“ Lizzie, put that shot silk frock away and 
get me something dowdy.” 

Lizzie looked puezled. 

“You have nothing dowdy, miss.” 

“Then get me out something old,” re- 
joined her mistress, frowning. 

In a few moments her maid returned with 
a draggled arrangement of pale-blue silk and 
nun’s veiling, that had done duty at many a 
crush during many a season, and asked, with 
disdain :— 

“Ts this old enough, miss ?” 

Miss Chester picked at it with thumb and 
forefinger, and a slight contraction of her 
delicate nose. Then she answered, heroically: 
“Tt wants a fresh balayeuse inside, which 
you will have plenty of time to put in, as her 
ladyship will not call for me before 11.15.” 

“Very well, miss,” replied the maid, and 
retired. 

Miss Chester looked at the clock on the 
mantelshelf and saw it wanted twenty-five 


minutes to nine. Hurriedly she flung a dark 
fur cloak round her and slipped downstairs, 
pinning on her hat as she went. 

In the hall she met the butler. 

“T am going across to Lady Ferveyed for 
an hour. Tell Lizzie I shail be back to dress 
a little after ten.” 

Once out of doors she jumped into a 
hansom cab, calling the address to the 
driver. 

A few minutes later she knocked at the 
door of a house in Victoria Square, and was 
instantly admitted. She walked straight 
through the small hall into a room on the 
left, followed by the man who had opened 
the door to her. Here she disappeared, 
wrapt in his embrace. After returning his 
kisses with some degree of warmth, she dis- 
engaged herself gently and said, “ Well !” 

“Take off your cloak and warm yourself 
by the fire, Elfie.” 

“No, dear, I can’t stay. Aunt Maria will 
be in any minute, and may miss me. Tell 
me your arrangements quickly, and let me 
go.” 

“Well, I’ve got the license, and I’ve 
settled with the parson. The brougham is 
going to pick you up at the Eaton Square 
corner of Clieveden Place, so you won’t have 
five minutes to walk, and you will find me 
on your way opposite the Duke of York’s 
School in King’s Road, Chelsea.” 

“Have you anyone to be our witnesses ?” 

“Oh, yes ; the parson seemed quite accus- 
tomed to this sort of business, and said he 
would provide them—pew-opener and the 
sexton, I presume.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ And then you'll have a little luncheon 
with me, and we'll go off by train to the 
hotel at Sandgate for a few days. Won’t it 
be lovely ?” 

“ Are you going to the Willshires to-night, 
Dolly ?” 

“ No, darling ; are you ?” 

“Aunt wants me to,” replied the girl, 
looking into the fire. 

“T wouldn’t if I were you, just the day 
before we’re going to get married, go out 
without me! I’m going to stop at home 
quietly and think things over, and try and 
make virtuous resolutions for the future,” 
said the soldier, reflectively. 

“Perhaps I can get out of going too,” 
answered Elfrida, in a constrained tone of 
voice. Somehow, before the simplicity of 
this man’s affection, she felt as if she were in 
church, and Elfrida never felt at home with 
religion. 
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He put his arm round her and pressed her 
to him, whispering: “I shall pray to God to 
help me be a good husband to you.” 

After a pause, Miss Chester rose. “I 
must go now, or aunt will be in before me.” 

“T’ll ring for Speede to get a cab.” 

She stopped him as he put his hand on 
the bell. “I don’t want him to see me 
here.” 

“Why not, Elfie ?—there’s no harm. 
We're going to be married to-morrow.” 

“All the more reason,” she rejoined, 
taking up a photograph to avoid meeting the 
frank eyes seeking hers. Dolly, sentimental, 
almost made her uncomfortable. 

“As you will, sweetheart,” he said, putting 
his hat on his head. “ I'll walk round to 
Victoria, and put you into one myself. It 
is dark, and no one will see us.” 

Back again alone in her room, 
Elfrida Chester shuddered. She 
remembered that she had promised 
to get secretly married the following 
day, and what had seemed to her 
romantic, enthralling, absorbing since 
many days, now appeared a mad 
and unintelligible freak when loom- 
ing close upon her. Why had she 
consented ? Because the fascination 
of knowing that a man was ready 
to sacrifice prospects and property 
for love of her was as bread and 
water to this starved girlish heart 
that had never been loved before. 

Or, if she had been loved, no man 
had had the enthusiasm to give up 
the good things of this world to 
possess her as his wife. For Elfrida 
had very little money, and perhaps 
even less heart, albeit her passion- 
ately erotic nature stood her in lieu 
of one. 

When Dolly Everdon pressed his 
lips to hers she had been ready to 
go to the other end of the world 
with him. She had consented to 
leave her aunt’s home the following 
day to get married by special license 
at some suburban church, to risk 
the unforgivingness of parents and 
guardians, all for the curiosity of 
learning the mystery into which so 
many of her girl friends, younger 
than herself, had already been 
initiated. And now, here, left alone in her 
own room, she was considering the advisa- 
bility of suiting her appearance to popular 
taste with the unspoken desire of attracting 
other men. 





Deep down in her soul, unconfessed, un- 
recognised, sprang the “hope eternal” that 
something unforeseen might help her in the 
eleventh hour from the final step which 
should make her wife to a penniless hussar ; 
yet with it all she experienced a sense of 
burning shame in the eyes of the world 
she loved that she, the much-photographed, 
much-beparagraphed Elfrida, should have 
remained single until the age of twenty-five. 
Morbidly she felt it a slur on her character. 

By 11.15, when Aunt Maria’s footman 
told her that the carriage was at the door, 
Elfrida stood before her pier-glass in her 
draggled blue frock, and as she looked into it 
her lips broadened into a smile. After the 
fashion of three years ago, the sleeves were 
small and tight, and dragged themselves 
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“AFTER THE FASHION OF THREE YEARS AGO.” 


perforce off a satiny but girlish, white 
shoulder. The little gathered bodice, for 
which she had grown a trifle too stout, 
revealed, in an unconscious way, a little more 
than that modestly-cut garment had intended; 
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and the skirt, unlike the present fashion of 
falling in wide, bell-shape folds, clung lovingly 
to a small thigh that followed the line to the 
knee, and tapered downwards to a narrow 
blue foot. 

The girls at the ball would stare aghast at 
her new whim of “dowdiness.” As for the 
men, she would see for herself whether her 
reasoning of six seasons had any truth in it, 
and whether they were so easily gulled if 
once understood. Fortunately, as she fetched 
Aunt Maria from the house where she had 
been dining, the latter saw nothing but 
her niece’s outline in the darkness of the 
brougham, and 
it was not before” re 
she was well 
launched in the 
ball-room — that 
the Dowager 
observed her 
toilette. A cry 
of anger escaped 
Lady Chester 
when her eyes 
fell upon the 
worn blue crépe 
She called 
Elfrida to her 
side. The latter 
affected not to 
hear, and waltzed 
persistently with 
her partner. 

“Shall I call her for 
you?” asked an elderly 
Field - Marshal of the 
Dowager Marchioness. 

“Who is she dancing 
with, Sir Godfrey?” said 
Lady Chester, for all 
answer. 

“With Robert Best, 
the brewer, I believe,” he 
replied, with a smile. “I 
will tell her you want her.” 

“No, no, Sir Godfrey,” 
exclaimed Maria Mar 
chioness, with an in 
dulgent smile ; “ leave her 
alone if she is amusing 


be 


herself. It is not fair to * COULD IMPROVISE NO WORDS OF COMFORT.’ 


disturb young people. 

They say the brewery is to be turned into a 

company. Have you heard so?” And the 

two wandered off to the supper-room, gossip- 

ing about the probable price of the shares. 
Meanwhile Elfrida determined not to 

think of to-morrow, but to amuse herself to- 






day. She danced incessantly, furiously, with 
the hope of out-dancing her own thoughts. 
How many of us know that effort with the 
fear of a fatal step to be taken, keeping time 
to our feet in the dance! 

Seated in the conservatory side by side 
with Mr. Best, the brewer, she realized sud- 
denly that these were her last hours of 
freedom, and burst into tears. 

Mr. Best did not know how to deal with 
tears that could not be wiped away by 
£ s.d. He had been through so many of 
these scenes, eventually set right by a cheque 
from him. This plainly, almost shabbily 

dressed _ yet 
je . beautiful girl he 
instinctively _re- 
cognised was not 
of those who 
could be paid 
for. He found 
himself _ pitying 
her, and, not 
knowing the 
reason of her 
tears, could im- 
provise no words 
of comfort. He 
was at last be- 
trayed into 
speaking love. 
She listened, 
dried her eyes, 
said neither 
“7ee “ee 
* No,” but an- 
swered that she 
was tired, and 
would ask Aunt 
Maria to take 
her home. Press- 
ed for a reply, 
she told the 
brewer he would 
think differently 
to-morrow of his 
question to her. 
Miss Chester 
was, of course, 
thinking of her 
own situation 
and the news of 
her approaching 
marriage not twelve hours later. Mr. 
Best, on his side, interpreted her words to 
meet Ais case, and was delighted to find a 
disinterested girl who, far from clutching at 
his thousands, left him time for maturer re- 
flection. And he feli madly in love. 
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After a restless night of indecision, Elfrida 
rang for her maid, and ascertained that her 
ladyship was not to be called until eleven 
o'clock. She must act now or never. Cross- 
ing to her desk, she reflected that a letter 
and messenger until one could be found 
would cause too much delay. A telegram, 
then. Yet how to word it? “I do not want 
to get married,” the gist of it, was a cruel 
thing to wire to a man whose only fault was 
his love for her. 

Finally she decided to dress and go herself 
to explain in person. She slipped out un- 
perceived, found the brougham at the place 
indicated, and entered it. A few steps 
farther, Dolly waved to her from the door of 
a jeweller’s shop. The coachman drew up, 
and her lover hastily joined her. As they 
drove off he threw his arm round her, 
saying : 

“ By George, Elfie, I had forgotten the 
ring! I only thought of it just now, when 
I was waiting for you. I looked in the 
jeweller’s window to pass the time, and saw 
some wedding-rings marked for sale. Then 
I remembered we had not got one.” 

“Ts it a nice, fashionable, narrow one, like 
Lady Flora’s?” asked Miss Chester, absently, 
wondering how she could broach the subject 
on her mind. 

“No, dear ; that had to be made, and we 
wanted this at once. Let me try it on your 
finger, Elfie, to see if it fits!” 

“Don’t! Don’t! It’s unlucky!” cried 
Elfrida. After a pause, during which the 
hussar replaced the ring in his pocket, she 
made another effort. Clearly she must speak 
now, or else hold her tongue for ever. “I 
was awake all night, Dolly.” 

“What kept you awake? The idea of me 
for a husband, Elfie? Well, it’s too late 
now,” said Dolly, with a loud laugh and a 
kiss. 

It -had failed this time, and she had not the 
heart, or was too weak of heart, to stop his 
laughing. 

“To what church are we going, Dolly ?” 
she asked, again mentally reckoning how 
long a drive it would be, and how many 
minutes were left her to strike the blow for 
freedom. 

He answered, still laughing: “To a nice 
little parish church over Hammersmith way. 
I have lived there nominally and legally 
speaking since three weeks—that is, I have a 
room in the parish where I keep a_port- 
manteau. The portmanteau contains an old 
uniform!” His hand sought hers. “ Your 
fingers are frozen, Elfie. I believe you had 
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no breakfast. Let me stop at a wine mer- 
chant’s in the road and get you a glass of 
port wine?” 

“No, thanks, I won’t have anything. No, 
I couldn't take breakfast. I was too 
excited.” 

“My darling,” exclaimed the soldier, 
leaning forward and looking into her face, 
“ you’re not well ; was that it?” 

“Well, dear, you know I don’t get married 
every day. Only once in a lifetime, I fancy,” 

“Only once! I hope so devoutly, for my 
sake, Elfie,” he rejoined. 

She attempted a feeble laugh. If relief 
was to come it must come from herself, and 
she was waxing weak under Dolly’s enthu- 
siasm. Besides, time was being lost. “It 
might be once too often,” murmured the 
exasperated bride-elect. 

The colour faded from Dolly Everdon’s 
face as he turned to contemplate the woman 
by his side. She looked away, ashamed. 

“Are you serious? Then say so at once. 
If you do not think you love me enough, there 
is still time,” he said, sternly, as he laid his 
hand on the check-string. 

“Don’t, Dolly; the clergyman is waiting 
and the witnesses, and there’s the license, 
and the ring,” implored Elfrida, hating her- 
self for her indecision, yet unable to decide 
for herself. 

“Ts that all that keeps you to your word— 
the trifling expense I have incurred? In a 
few minutes all the money in the world can’t 
undo it.” 

“T know, [ know,” moaned Elfie, wringing 
her hands. “What frightens me is the 
expense afterwards—of living altogether— 
I have only #100 a year, and you have but 
#250 that your father allows you, besides 
your pay——” 

“You knew all this before ! 
Dolly, sullenly. 

“So I did, but you never allowed me to 
discuss it seriously before. You put me off 
with a kiss : 

**So I will now,” cried the soldier, suiting 
the action to the word. 

She disengaged herself from his embrace. 

“No, Dolly, let me speak. Last night it 
occurred to me, what should we do if your 
father stopped your allowance ?” 

“Oh, he’s not such a sneak ; besides, as 
long as we love each other, it will all come 
right.” 

“ Buc supposing he did! I thought it all 
out last evening——” 

“T thought you told me you were going to 
a ball, Elfie ?” 


” 


” 


interrupted 
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“So I was—at the Willshires.” 

“Tt must have been dull to give you time 
for domestic eco.omy.” 

“T thought of all this, Dolly, when I came 
home this morning.” Mr. Everdon looked 
at her curiously. 

“ Don’t you think, little woman, in view of 
the step you were contemplating to-day, it 
would have been wiser to have stayed at home 
and thought it over quietly yesterday ?” 

Her lover’s tone had an irritating effect on 
Elfrida, and as a result of this she was regain- 
ing possession of herself. She answered, 
angrily :— 

“You know very well I Aad to go. Aunt 
Maria expected me to, and I couldn’t tell her 
by way of an excuse that I was going to be 
married to-day, when she is the one person 
who is not to know.” 

He perceived the change of manner, and 
looked out of the window at the shops they 
were flying past. He had a faint notion 
they were now in the neighbourhood of 
Waiham Green. 

“Was there anyone nice at the ball?” he 
asked, still contemplating the passers-by. 

“Oh, yes, nice enough ; but I missed 
you.” 

“ Darling ! 
of me?” 

“ Flirt!” echoed Elfrida, now seriously 
angry with her lover because she had not 
used the loophole he had generously offered 
her. “ Flirt!” 

There was some suspicion in the glance he 
threw over her. 

“Well, then, who did you speak to?—if 
you like that better.” 

“Don’t be disagreeable, Dolly. 
your wife yet.” 

Dolly's voice rose as he exclaimed : “ Don’t 
beg the question. Who did you spend your 
evening with ?” 

“T danced with a great many people,” 
replied the girl, sulkily, with the secret hope 
of egging him on to some violence that might 
form an excuse to break away from him. 
Dolly was waxing excited. 

“With whom did you dance more than 
with any other?” 

Miss Chester shrugged her shoulders. “I 
can’t remember !” 
“ Answer me. 


Who did you flirt with instead 


I am not 


You're lying to me,” re- 


torted Everdon, roughly. 

“] should say with Mr. Best as much as 
with any other,” said Elfrida, with an assump- 
tion of indifference. 

“ Best, the brewer ?” 


Elfrida nodded assent. 





“T knew it!” cried Everdon, hitting the 
palm of his right hand with the fist of the 
other. “I knew some rich chap had been 
making love to you. You never thought of 
poverty before.” 

“What nonsense,” whispered Elfrida, under 
her breath, wondering whether her release 
was near at hand. 

“ But,” continued Dolly, brutally, “ 4e only 
makes love to a girl, does Mr. Best—under- 
bred millionaire that he is. He's not a 
marrying man. He knows a trick worth two 
of that!” 

Her lover’s taunt stung her into ex- 
claiming: “Not a marrying man, indeed ! 
Well, he asked me to marry him, then, last 
night !” 

There was a silence broken only by the 
roll of wheels over the hard road. Everdon 
felt the beating of his heart almost shake his 
body. His breath came in short, quick 
gasps, as he leant over the woman he loved. 
“And you? What did you say?” he mur- 
mured, hoarsely, watching her intently. 

Again she shrugged her shoulders, indif- 
ferently. She was a little frightened at the 
effect of her words, and kept her eyes on 
Dolly’s clenched fist as she responded: “I 
said neither ‘ Yes’ nor ‘ No’!” 

The man’s eyes rested on her lips—the 
lips that had just spoken such words of 
treachery. Staggered, stunned, he lifted his 
hat, and unconsciously wiped the beads of 
cold perspiration that rose on his forehead. 
At that moment they were approaching the 
Metropolitan railway station. He shook 
himself as if awaking from a nightmare, and 
his words came with effort from a parched 
throat. 

“I am going to put you down here at the 
station. I shall go on by myself to tell the 
parson he won’t be wanted, and to give 
the sexton and his wife a tip. The poor 
woman is sure to have got herself some new 
gloves to witness our—your marriage.” 

His quiet voice moved Elfrida to tears. 

“You're not going to give me up, Dolly?” 
she sobbed. 

“You gave me up, Elfie, when you said 
neither ‘Yes’ nor ‘No’ to Robert Best. 
Coachman, please pull up at the railway 
station,” he shouted, leaning out of the 
window. 

They drew up by the pavement. Miss 
Chester burst into a fresh paroxysm of grief. 
“Where am I to go? What am I to do?” 
she wailed. 

“Take a first-class ticket to Sloane Square, 
and get home—you’re just in time for 
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luncheon. And if you take my advice, 
before you sit down to a meal, you'll wire to 
Mr. Best, accepting his offer, before he 
repents of it.” 

“T have no money for my _ ticket,’ 
stammered Elfrida, between her sobs. He 
threw a shilling into her lap, roughly, without 
a word. 

*“Oh, Dolly,” burst out Elfrida, shocked at 
the alteration she perceived in her lover’s 
face, “tell me you’re not angry with me.” 

“No, I am not angry with you, little 
woman. It’s not your fault, it’s the way 
you've been bred. Good-bye, and don’t 
forget my advice to you.” 

“You will come to see me sometimes?” 


> 


“FOR I DO LOVE you! 


pleaded Miss Chester, through her tears, 
“for I do love you!” and she put up her 
lips to be kissed. Everdon raised his arm 
with clenched fist. For an instant Elfie 
thought he would strike her across the face. 





Now, her face was her fortune, she knew, and 
she cowered in a corner of the brougham, 
afraid to move. At the sight of her 
involuntary movement he dropped his 
arm. 

“Get away, for God’s-sake, before I forget 
you are a woman and that I loved you,” 
cried the soldier, hoarsely, covering his eyes 
with his hands. 

The woman scrambled out of the brougham. 
At the entrance to the railway station she 
turned to look at the lover she had just left. 
She saw only the panel of the carriage 
shining in the sun as it disappeared down 
the road. 

Out of sight, the man who loved her rolled 


on to the cushions, biting them in his 
pain. 

“My God! She’s not worth crying for,” 
he exclaimed, in his agony ; “ but I wanted 
her, all the same.” 

















HE high officials at the G.P.O., 
from Mr. Lamb downwards, 
took an interest in the pre- 
paration of this article, and 
hence it is that the contents 
of the museum are now made 
public for the first time. Now, the Post 
Office records go back a long way; they 
even mention David’s letter to Joab, the 
result of which was murder. It will serve 
our purpose, however, to commence with the 
bad old days of the last century, when 
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carried the mails between York and Selby 
was stopped by an armed footpad, who 
“collected” the whole of the mails. He 
also removed the bridle of the postboy’s 
horse, and a few minutes later the animal 
galloped away with his helpless rider. 

It seemed a pretty hopeless business. 
The postboy himself could give no detailed 
description of the robber. ‘‘ He was dressed 
in a drab jacket, and had the appearance of 
being a hicklar ”—not much of a clue, this. 

A reward of £ 200 was offered for the appre- 
hension of the highwayman, but 
he was never found—nor was the 
missing mail-bag, until nearly 
eighty years later. In 1876 
an old wayside inn was being 
demolished at Churchill, near 
Selby, and in the rafters the 
workmen found a worn and 
rotten coat, a sou’-wester hat, 
and the long-lost mail-bag—the 
one seized by the highwayman 
in 1798 and reproduced in our 
illustration. In digging fresh 
foundations on the site of the 
old hostelry, a number of skele- 
tons also came to light, telling 
of foul play at the old inn. 

There was always some subtle 
affinity between inns and high- 
waymen. ‘The accompanying 
notice (No. 2), delivered with 
every letter in that particular 
bag, tells its own tale. The 
Post Office thought it necessary 
to issue this notice by way of 
explaining the otherwise un- 
accountable delay in delivery. 





NO. I. THE STOLEN MAIL-BAG. 


mail robberies were 
common occurrences, 
and no one took life 
seriously. 

The oil-canvas mail- 
bag here shown (No. 1) 
is an interesting relic. 
Here is its history, as 





This Letter was enclosed in the Newrort Letter Bag, for 
Loypon, of 6th Nov. 1822, which had been stolen, and was 
found on the 17th Inst. concealed over a Hay-Loft at the New 
Passace Inn, with the Contents mutilated. 


Geverat Post-Orrice, 





given us by Mr. J. G. 
Hendy, the indefatigable 
curator of the museum. 
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One evening in February, 


1798, the postboy who —— 


NOTICE ISSUED WITH RECOVERED LETTERS. 
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of the 1 





£1000 Reward. 





FROM THE IPSWICH MAIL, | iv. 

On its | from London, on the Night 
th Sept. Inst. the following 

COUNTRY BANK NOTES: 


Ipswich Bank, 5, & 102. Notes. 


ALEXANDERS § Co. on HOARE & Co. 


W oodbridge Bank, I, 5,& 102 Notes 


ALEX ANDERS & Co. on FRYS & CO. 


Manningtree Bank, |, 5, & 100. Notes. 
ALEXANDERS & Co.m FRYS & Co. 











Hadleigh Bank 1, 5, & 102. Notes. 
ALEXANDERS & Co. on FRYS & Co. 
Particulars of which will be furnished at the different Bankers 


hats, bags, snakes, um- 
brellas, fishing tackle, 
boots, foods, etc. 

The R.L.O. used to be 
called the Dead Letter 
Office. Frequently, how- 


are found to be very much 
Leeches, _ lizards, 
salamanders, frogs, tame 
rats and mice, tarantula 
spiders, weazels, young 
alligators, cats and dogs, 
tortoises, bees, pigeons— 
all these and many other 
live specimens have 
found their way to the 
Dead Letter Office. Once 
a dormouse turned up in 
a box. It was put aside 
until claimed. When the 
owner applied for it it 
was found to have escaped. 
Three months later the 
little ani- 
mal was 
discover- 








Printed by S. Coucuman. 10, Throgmorten Strect. Leadon. 


Whoever will give Information, either at ALEXANDERS and Co, 
or at FRYS and Co. St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry, 90 that the 
Parties may be apprehended, shall on his or their Conviction, 
and the Kecovery of tk: Property, receive the above REWARD 


ed bya 
clerk in 
the mid- 
dle of a 








NO. 3.—REWARD BILL FOR APPREHENSION OF THE ROBBERS OF THE IPSWICH MAIL. 


The startling poster next reproduced (No. 3) 
is one of the first things that attract the eye on 
entering the G:P.O. Museum. The Ipswich 
mail was “held up” in the most approved 
style on the night of September 11th, 1822. 
And it was well worth while, for the booty 
amounted to £31,199 in bank-notes. The 
reward was afterwards increased to £5,000, 
or £2,000 for the conviction of the highway- 
men without recovering the notes. These 
latter were printed in black ink, but. the 
banks interested began immediately to print 
their notes in red ink, and warned all whom 
it might concern not to accept the black- 
printed notes, save from people well known 
to them. 

The curiosity next seen (No. 4) is the skin 
shed by a snake whilst detained at the Re- 
turned Letter Office. The undeliverable 
letters, packets, etc., at the R.L.O. contain a 
miscellaneous lot of things. Here is a list 
compiled from memory by one of the officials: 
Bank-notes, cash, jewellery, books, music, 
gloves, cheques, postal-orders, legal docu- 


ments, false teeth, dress-improvers, puddings, 
Vol. xiv.—28. 


ball of 
string, en- 
joying its 
winter sleep ! 

This leads one on to the 
narration of curious post- 
office incidents. A  Portu- 
guese once handed in this 
telegram : “Is ar 8.” He had 
to be cross - examined in 
French and Spanish before it 
became clear that the message 
was meant for: “It is all 
right.” 

In connection with the 
many excellent stories set 
down herein, I may explain 
that the G.P.O. daily receives 
a vast number of official 
reports. From this stupend- 
ous mass of miscellaneous 
matter, curiosities and facetieg 
are sometimes gleaned. Being 
absolutely true, the incidents 
and anecdotes are the more 
remarkable. Here, for in- 
stance, is a capital story: A 
few months ago there was 





NO. 4.—SKIN OF 
SNAKE SENT IN 
LETTER. 
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no end of excitement among the foreign 
population of East London. They were 
popping in and out of the post-offices all 
day long, making anxious inquiries. What 
was the matter with them ? Why, they had 
heard grave rumours about the va/idity of 
Anglican orders, and they were therefore 
anxious not to run undue risks in buying 
the paper money of the British Post Office ! 

A funny telegraphic misunderstanding : 
Mr. F. Litchfield, the well-known art dealer, 
exhibited some panels of old tapestry at 
the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition. Want- 
ing one of these returned, he wired: 
“Please send panel 8 x 10o—Venus and 
Adonis—Litchfield.”. The departmental 
head of the exhibition was away, and his 
clerk returned the message to the Post 
Office as “ not understandable.” The Post 
Office people, struck with a bright idea, 
then transmitted the telegram to the city of 
Lichfield, and received the following reply : 
*No such firm as Venus and Adonis 
known here. Try Manchester!” 

The next illustration (No. 5) from the 





VOUTH 


FRIENDS, 


the 26th of February, will return 
to them, he may be assured of 
being RECEIVED with EVERY 
KINDNESS. 





IF THE 


WHO 


Left his 








On the Night of THURSDAY, 


March 3, 1818. 
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NO. 5.--MAIL-BAG FROM WHICH BANK DRAFT FOR £420 
WAS LOST. 


NO. 0.—SPECIMEN OF THE OLD BILLS ISSUED BY THE 
POST OFFICE. 

G.P.O. Museum shows an old leather mail- 
bag, which was in circulation for many years 
between Limerick and Monasterevin. This 
was before 1836. This bag used to be slung 
outside the coach. It was an old bag, and 
the local officials had constantly applied, but 
in vain, for a newone. At last the crash 
came. A letter containing a bank draft for 
£420 was lost out of the hole in the bottom 
and never recovered. Then the bag was 
changed without delay. 

Oh, the curiosities of those reports in the 
museum! A telegram was once sent to 
Thomas Brown, of Chapel Street, ——. It 
couldn’t be delivered, for the curious reason 
that everybody in that village was known 
by a nickname, and in the absence of Mr. 
Brown’s nickname nobody knew anything 
about him. The record “ poser” put to the 
Post Office would be hard to find, but this 
will do: “On what date and at what time 
should a telegram be handed in at Land’s 
End in order to be delivered in Honolulu 
exactly at nine o’clock on Christmas morn- 
ing? What would be the charge, and what 
the best route to send the message ?” 

It is an interesting fact that before the 
police organ, Hue and Cry, was established, 
the Post Office undertook the distribution of 
all kinds of inquiries, rewards, and police 
notices. The above reproduction (No. 6) 
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is merely one handbill out of thousands 
preserved in the museum. © These hand- 
bills were distributed by the mail-coach guards 
among the country towns and villages. They 
referred to “horrid murders,” absconding 
bankrupts, and missing property or friends. 

Those were free and easy times. One 
letter in the Muniment-room, dated from 
Lombard Street, 3rd July, 1819, jogs the 
memory of the secretary (Mr. Freeling) on 
the subject of “ two kegs of the finest Dutch 
herrings,” which were to be sent direct to 
Carlton House for the Prince Regent. These 
breakfast delicacies were to be put under 
Post Office care and cover, presumably to 
save the expense of carriage! Talking of 
the mail-coach drivers and guards reminds 
us that those worthies offered strange excuses 
for unpunctuality. They used to declare 
that when they left London the Metropolis 
was on fire in several places, and that an 
armed and riotous mob had stopped the 
mails! This sort of thing’ so alarmed the 
country people in those days (when railways 
and telegraphs were non-existent) that the 
Postmaster - General was forced to issue 
reassuring proclamations. Subsequently the 
Department thought it advisable to become 
a sort of news agency. Here is one of its 
“specials ” :— 

“Whitehall, 28th January, 1817.—His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent was assaulted in 
his carriage as he returned in state to-day 
from the House of Lords, and his person 
endangered. The most effectual means are 
taken to preserve the public peace, and all is 
quiet in the Metropolis.” But nothing illus- 
trates the dearth of news better than the old 


General Post Office, 
February 10, 1821. 








Mr. FREELING requests the 
Postmaster to make Enquiries 
of the Master of any Ship arriv- 
ing from JAMAICA,. into the 
STATE of the DUKE of MAN- 
CHESTER’s HEALTH, and 
inform him of the result by the 
first Post. 














NO. 7.—CURIOUS HANDBILL ISSUED BY THE POST OFFICE. 





handbill here re- 
produced (No. 
7). The Duke 
of Manchester, 
it should be ex- 
plained, was 
Postmaster- 
General, and he 
had gone to 
Jamaica for the 
benefit of his 
health. Noone 
can fail to be 
struck by the 
curious manner 
in which the 
secretary of the 
Post Office seeks 
to gain news of 
his absent chief. 

Two of the 
identical _ staffs 
issued to the 
Post Office em- 
ployés during the 
Chartist Riots of 
1839 are next 
reproduced (No. 
8). It was our 
own artist who 
p hotographed 
these, as well as 
all the other 
relics and curios in the G.P.O. Museum. 
The Chartists, as everyone knows, took 
their name from the People’s Charter, 
which contained six sweeping changes in 
the Constitution of the country. One of 
the first of the riots broke out at Newport, 
under John Frost. In those troubled days 
all ranks in the postal service, from the 
humblest clerk to his unapproachable “chief,” 
were provided with these staffs in order that 
they might act as special constables when 
occasion arose. 

A very interesting relic is the ancient tome 
which Mr. Hendy, the curator, rescued from 
destruction in a damp cellar at the G.P.O. 
It is a manuscript book, dated 1678, and it 
contains the accounts of the Post Office 
when that Department was the private 
perquisite of the Duke of York, brother to 
Charles II. Old brass-bound watches, which 
were formerly used by mail guards, and were 
regulated and locked at head-quarters to 
prevent tampering ; thrilling records of the 
stirring fights of the Post Office packets ; 
ponderous pistols that recalled the highway- 
man era ; a “short” account of the revenues 





No. 8.—TWO OF THE STAFFS 
ISSUED TO POSTMEN DURING THE 
CHARTIST RIOTS. 
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of the Post Office in 1784 (a narrow parch- 
ment over 1sft. long); these and hundreds 
of other quaint objects are to be seen in this 
museum. 

The letter here reproduced (No. 9) has a very 
interesting history. At 5.45 on the roth of 
November, 1862, the P. and O. liner Colombo 
struck on a sharp reef at Minicay Island. 





NO. 9. —-LETTER RECOVERED FROM THE WRECK OF THE ‘* COLOMBO.” 


The vessel was on her way to Aden from 
Point de Galle. She went to pieces very 
quickly. All lives were saved, but only part 
of the mails. Some months later, however, 
another attempt was made to recover the 
remaining mail-bags, and these were at length 
fished up from the bottom of the sea. Then 
came an extraordinary scene at the G.P.O. 
The mails from Australia and the East 
arrived in London in a deplorable condition 
—mostly pulp, in fact. For days, hundreds of 
the more recognisable letters were toasted on 
huge gridirons erected in front of enormous 
fires in the clerks’ kitchens. The stench was 
intolerable and _ penetrated everywhere. 
Money and trinkets dropped from the letters 
as they were handled, but there was a general 
patching-up and sealing when the ill-fated 
missives were sufficiently baked. Eventually 
many went to their destinations specially 
stamped, “Saved from the wreck of the 
Colombo.” 

The letter reproduced above was one of 
these. It had been written upon a vessel on 
the Yang-tse-Kiang River, by a sailor, named 
Peterson, to his father in London. Peterson 
senior worked at Maudslay’s, the great engi- 
neers, of Lambeth. Although the letter had 
been three months at the bottom of the sea, 
the writing was perfectly legible. 

One learns that there are some very 
interesting Post Office curios scattered up 


and down the country. Whenever possible 
these are acquired by the museum ; but the 
Mail Coach Pillar, on the Brecon Road, 
is not exactly portable. This pillar is 
erected 2% miles from Llandovery, “as a 
caution to Mail-Coach Drivers to keep 
from intoxication.” The inscription goes on 
to say that the pillar was erected in memory of 
the Gloucester and 
Carmarthen Mail 
Coach, driven by 
Edward Jenkins, 
December oth, 
1833. Edward, 
unhappily, was 
drunk at the time. 
He drove the mail 
on the wrong side 
of the road, met a 
cart coming the 
other way, and then 
lost control over 
his leaders, who 
swerved violently. 
Next moment the 
whole concern went 
down over the pre- 
cipice, 121ft. “At the bottom, near the river, 
it came against an ash tree, when the coach was 
dashed into several pieces.” The inscription 
gives the names of the outside passengers 
who were killed. Finally, we read on the 
pillar that it was “erected by John Bull, 
inspector of mail coaches, with the aid of 
£13 16s. 6d. received by him from forty-one 
subscribers, in the year 1841.” 

Obviously the Post Office is brought into 
contact with all sorts and conditions of people. 
Therefore are many of its stories delicious. 
Here is an incident related by an official : “A 
town post-office had been closed, as the 
receiver had been suspended. I was one 
day walking up from the station to speak to 
the postmaster, when on passing the closed 
office I saw two ladies reading, with evident 
amusement, a notice on the shutters. Here 
is that notice: ‘This office is closed tem- 
parory, by order.’ 

“T tore the paper down and took it to 
the district head office. The postmaster 
there said it was ‘a villainous exhibition, cal- 
culated to bring the Department into dis- 
credit.’ He thought a little, and then sat 
down and wrote: ‘This office is closed 
temporary.’ 

“To this also I objected, much to his amaze- 
ment, and after a long argument he sent his 
daughter upstairs for a ponderous dictionary. 
Having consulted this he sat down and pro- 
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NO. 10.—LETTER DISMISSING BENJAMIN FRANKLIN FROM THE OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY POSTMASTER-GENERAL FOR AMERICA. 


duced the following: ‘This office is closed 
temporally.’ ” 

Yet another capital story, saved from a 
local report. An old woman wanted to send 
a pair of trousers to her son, and she claimed 
to be able to send the parcel by book-post, as 
its contents came under the heading of 
“articles and packets ofen at both ends!” 
Strange and fearful suggestions are constantly 
being made to the Department. Here is 
one: “On payment of a small extra fee, 
telegrams relating to death, etc., might be 
inclosed in envelopes of distinctive hue, 
so as to avoid unnecessary shock to the 
recipients !” 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the old 
letters in the museum records is the one here 
reproduced (No. 10). It notifies to Benjamin 
Franklin his dismissal from his office as 
Deputy Postmaster - General for America. 
Really, very few people seem to be aware 
that among the many distinguished servants 
of the Department Franklin must be num- 
bered. The great statesman and scientist 
was appointed “ Deputy Postmaster-General 
for the Colonies of North America” on 
August 12th, 1761. This warrant is signed 
by the Earl of Bessborough and Robert 
Hampden. Franklin (who is_ popularly 
remembered as the man who brought down 
the lightning from heaven by means of a 
kite) continued to hold his incongruous 
post until the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. After the date of the letter 
reproduced, he continued for some time to 
correspond with the Department about his 
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accounts. Some of that corre- 
spondence was peculiar. 

On March 24th, 1776, he 
wrote to the British Post- 
master -General in London. 
Then came the war. In 1783 
the British Post Office replied 
to Franklin’s seven-year-old 
the reply stating apolo- 
getically that the writer “had 
been out of town for a few 
days /” Surely a unique speci- 
men of official correspondence. 

Mention of interesting Post 
Office officials reminds us (let 
it not be accounted unto us 
for a ludicrous non sequitur) 
of old postwomen. The de- 
lightful old lady whose portrait 
is here reproduced (No. 11) 
is Jane Smith, auxiliary rural 
postwoman at Holsworthy. 
Jane is the oldest postwoman 
in the service, being seventy-four years of age. 
And yet she trudges ten miles every day 
delivering her letters and parcels. She has 
served twenty years as postwoman. We are 
also able to present the portrait of a post 
woman of the London district (No. 12), 


NO. I1.—-JANE SMITH, THE OLDEST POSTWOMAN IN THE 


From a) SERVICE. 


(Photograph. 
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This photograph was taken in 1862. The 
original came to the Controller’s office one 
day, from Hounslow, to make inquiries 
about her pension. When matters were 
settled, she offered her 
portrait (taken in full 
official uniform) to the 
clerk, but he refused 
to accept it, thinking 
probably that he would 
have to send it along 
to the Treasury with 
the pension papers. 
Another official, how- 
ever, ran after the old 
lady and begged her 
to give him the rejected 
portrait. 

Talking of  post- 
women, at Sahiwal, in 
India, a native woman 
has delivered letters 
for twenty years, with 
credit to herself and to 
the entire satisfaction 
of the inhabitants. She 
is absolutely illiterate, 
but her wonderful 
knowledge of the 
residents enables her 
to deliver letters in- 
fallibly, once the ad- 
dress has been read to 
her. 

Many of the officers of the Department 
have acquired distinction in more or less 
curious ways. Some are poets. Mr. W. J. 
Antill, postmaster of Hordle, near Lymington, 
has a distinction of his own. He claims to 
be the only man ever born under the roof of 
Old Temple Bar, in its single chamber over 
the central arch. His mother was caretaker 
at Child’s Bank. 

Very primitive is the postal service in the 
wilder parts of even Great Britain. Not 
long ago a croftet, named McDonald, while 
working on the shore in North Uist, saw a 
buoy floating in the water quite close to him. 
Bringing it ashore, he read on it, “To be 
opened.” The contents were found to consist 
of five letters and five pence in coppers, also 
a note with a request to the finder to post 
the letters at the nearest post-office. This 
was done. The letters were addressed to 
friends in Skye and in Glasgow. The little 
mail-box had been sent adrift from St. Kilda, 
and had reached the point of landing (sixty 
miles) in little over a week. 

The G.P.O. Museum is the fountain-head 





NO. 12,.—POSTWOMAN OF THE LONDON DISTRICT, 1862. 
From a Photograph. 
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of postal curiosities, concrete and otherwise. 
For, apart from. tangible relics, there are 
preserved thousands of delightful anecdotes 
and funny stories. These, however, are 
buried away in records 
and reports. Here is 
a curious story: A 
seafaring man _ went 
into a telegraph office 
at a great London 
terminus. He told the 
clerk he wanted to send 
a telegram. “Very . 
well,” said the official, 
“go over there and 
write it,” pointing to 
the little compartment 
where the forms and 
pencils were kept. The 
man had his_ head 
buried in one of those 
for three-quarters of an 
hour. Then he came 
back. “I done it,” he 
said. “Done what?” 
“Writ the telegram.” 
“Well, where’s the 
form?” The man 
stared. “ He was told,” 
he grumbled, “to go 
over there and write 
it.” Well, he had. He 
had written his tele- 
gram on the wail. 

Often, however, the story is against the 
postal officials. A French lady complained 
of the loss of many newspapers. The sub- 
postmaster of the village was instructed to ask 
her the titles of the newspapers. He did, and 
reported their names as follows: “ J/ me 
manque. Plusiers. Journaux.” 

One of the Post Office surveyors overheard 
the following ina country town: Little Boy : 
“‘ Mamma, how do the messages get .past the 
poles without being torn?” Mother(sapiently): 
“They are sent in a fluid state, my dear.” 
Startlingly comic incidents like the following 
are happily rare in the service. A dignified 
old lady one day entered —-— post-office 
(we are asked to suppress the name of the 
village) and asked: “ How long will this 
letter take to reach my friend in Italy?” 
Quick as thought came the reply apparently 
from the counter-clerk: “On Friday, ma’am, 
unless he’s out with his organ.” It was a 
ventriloquial joke, rude but funny, on the part 
of a young man who stood writing a telegram 
near the door. 

The photo. next reproduced (No. 13) was 




















taken by the driver of the ill-fated mail-cart 
shown. Here are the details of the incident : 
The driver of the Newport to Brecon mail- 
coach left Newport as usual at 2.20 a.m. one 
Monday, and he should have arrived at 
Abergavenny by 4.40. Near Llanellen, how- 
ever, he found that the river had overflowed 
the roadway. The water was about level 
with the axles, when the horses jibbed 
and backed the cart into the ditch. The 
frantic struggles of the horses, aided by the 
rapidly rising water, speedily carried the cart 
over the hedge into an adjacent field, and as 
the harness held the horses to the cart, they 
were both drowned. The water rose higher 
still, and the distracted driver had to climb 
on to the top of the vehicle, among the out- 
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finds that the culprit has probably taken an 
overdose of opium or drowned himself in a 
well ! 

At Blantyre, British Central Africa, we 
find the postmen clad in long frock-coats, 
knickers, and fez, but no boots or stockings. 
They carry Snider rifles, which they treasure 
above all things—even the mails. One of 
these native mail-carriers was once taking a 
“supply of stamps to the postmaster of 
M’pimbi. Crossing a swollen stream he came 
nigh unto death. He lost his mail-bag, but 
saved his beloved Snider. 

In the same district (between M’pimbi and 
Zomba) the mail-carriers are frequently 
stopped by lions, and have to take refuge in 
trees. Yes, the Imperial British Post Office 
has many _hind- 








From a) 


side parcels. Here he remained, shouting for 
help, till daylight. Even then his rescue was 
very difficult. The mail-bags and parcel- 
baskets were eventually reached and taken on 
to Abergavenny. Here the bags were opened 
by the postmistress, Miss Bigglestone, and 
the letters taken out and spread on trays in 
front of big fires. The practice of tying the 
letters tightly together in bundles saved them 
to a great extent, and in no case was the 
address wholly obliterated. 

This reminds us of the difficulties with 
which this great Department of the public 
service frequently has to contend. The 
report of the Indian Post Office speaks of the 
stoppage of the mails by man-eating tigers 
and herds of wild elephants. The native 
postmaster’s cash is occasionally deficient, 
and when the inspector comes round he 


NO. 13.--THE ACCIDENT TO THE NEWPORT MAIL-CART. 





rances. A sparrow 
who nested in a 
church (above all 
places !) was found 
to have its nest 
lined with unused 
and stolen penny 
stamps; and rats 
have been known 
to steal postal- 
orders and square 
yards of half-penny 
stamps—-all of 
which had to be 
made good by the 
postmistress. 

The museum 
records also speak 
of an American 
humorist who put 
certain “rules and 
regulations” on 
the outside of his letters. He intended to 
have these rules published subsequently in 
a Post Office Guyed. This was the kind of 
thing: “A pair of onions will go for two 
scents.” “ Alligators over roft. in length are 
not allowed to be transmitted by mail,” etc. 

No one has any scruple about economizing 
at the expense of the Post Office. Listen to 
this capital story about the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He travelled a good deal, 
and therefore often found his bill for 
telegrams too heavy. He hit upon a capital 
scheme for reducing expenses. One day his 
chaplain was astonished to receive the follow- 
ing cryptogrammatic telegram : “ John’s 
Epistle III., 13, 14.” Completely mystified, 
he turned to the text indicated, and read as 
follows: “I had many things to write, but 
I will not with ink and pen write unto thee ; 
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are far from rare, and 
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the pains taken. with 
these at head-quarters 
is beyond all praise. 
There is a funny story 
in this connection. A 
lady staying at one of 
the newest hotels in 
Aix-les-Bains wanted to 
write to her servant in 
England, and used the 
hotel note-paper, which, 
however, was so full of - 
the amenities of the 
establishment that the 
address was obscured. 
There was no reply. 
Later on the same lady, 
fearing that something 








NO. 14.--A DIFFICULT ADDRESS. 


but I trust I shall shortly see thee, and we 
shall speak face to face. Peace be to thee. 
Our friends salute thee. Greet the friends 
by name.” The Primate, instead of invest- 
ing in a costly code-book, had adopted the 
simple plan of using the Bible for the 
purpose of condensing into five words a 
communication which contained forty-five ! 


Then there are the people who laboriously 
prepare pictorial puzzle envelopes and ad- 


dresses. We have selected a few of these 
for reproduction. 

The accompanying envelope (No. 14) looks 
hopeless at first glance. It is a fair sample of 
the kind of thing which is specially invented 
to try the patience of 


was wrong, wrote to a 
friend, asking her to call 
upon the servant. The latter was alarmed, 
too. She Aad replied to her mistress, but the 
letter was returned, “ Not Known.” She 
produced the envelope, which was addressed : 
“ Miss , Hétel Britannique, Ouvert toute 
l'année, Ascenseur Hydraulique ! ” 

It is impossible for the ordinary person to 
realize the difficulties which beset the British 
Post Office in various parts of the Empire. 
In certain districts of Persia, within our 
“sphere of influence,” Turcomans utilize the 
telegraph poles as practice targets, and (worse 
still) as camp fires! On the section between 
Ispahan and Meshed-i-Moogab robbers 
molest the inspector and his workmen. 





the splendid staff of 
officials at the G.P.O. 
Hold it horizontally, on 
a level with the eyes, 
and you will read the 
address: “Miss J. M. 
Holland, Albion House, 
Alcester, Warwickshire.” 

The next reproduc- 
tion (No. 15), specially 
photographed from the 
Curious Address Books 
at the G.P.O. Museum, 
is even more typical of 
mis - directed ingenuity. 
This is a picture-puzzle, 
the address being : “ Miss 
L. J. Gardner, Wood- 
lands, West End, South- 
ampton.” 

Of course letters in- 











advertently misdirected 


NO. 15.—A PICTORIAL ADDRESS. 
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is addressed: 
“The Right 
Hon. Sir James 
Fergusson, P.C., 
25, Tedworth 
Square, S.W.” 
The letter was 
written by his 
lordship from the 
Royal Hotel, 
Edinburgh. It 
commences :— 

“ DEAR SIR 
JameEs,—lI 
hardly think of 
coming before 
11th to London. 
I am afraid I 
might,” ete. 





One great 

source of trouble 

ey ) is the extraordin- 
. ary interpreta- 





NO. 16.—ENVELOPE OF LORD DENMAN’S LETTER. 


Then, in the autumn, when the camels 


tions put upon 
rules issued for the guidance of the public. 
“ People should always take or retain the 





cast their coats, they rub up against and 
knock down the telegraph poles. So 
does the South African trek ox. Passing 
travellers help themselves to the wires in 
parts of Persia, and every year in thé 
same region over 2,000 insulators are 
stolen for the sake of the wrought iron in 
the bolts. 

Occasionally the staff themselves are a 
trial. An Irish official, who had absented 
himself on the first three days of the 
week, was asked for an explanation on the 
Thursday morning. He declared, feel- 
ingly, that he must have overs/ept him- 
self/ Another specimen of the queer 
questions put to the Post Office—this 
time, to the Cape Post Office: A man 
wrote from Arizona to know whether 
Cape Colony was “a suitable country 
for a poor man of my occupation, 
which is cow-punching.” 

The trials of the Post Office would 
indeed make an entertaining volume. 
Just look at this letter, whereof the 
envelope (No. 16) and first page (No. 17) 
are here reproduced. It stands out pre- 
eminent, even in the annals of the G.P.O. 
And yet it is from one distinguished 
man (the late Lord Denman) to another 
(Sir James Fergusson). The G.P.O. was 
enabled to retain the whole of this unique 
letter, simply because the addressee 
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was Postmaster-General. The envelope 
Vol. xiv.~-29. 


NO. 17.—-FIRST PAGE OF LORD DENMAN’S LETTER. 











226 THE 
numbers of postal -orders,” seems a simple 
piece of advice. Yet persons have been 
known to take this too literally, and to cut 
out the number from the order itself —greatly 
to the disgust of the payee, who is refused 
payment on the ground of “ mutilation.” 

Fire, by the way, is responsible for the loss 
of many postal-orders. People take letters 
from their envelopes and then carelessly 
throw these latter on the fire, only to realize 
a moment later that a money-order has been 
destroyed. Boxes of charred fragments are 
often received at the Money Order Office 
with pathetic requests for payment. Even 
the poorer classes, it seems, are wofully care- 
less about postal-orders. They leave them 
about so that their children or dogs get hold 
of them ; and they will tell you at the museum 
of blanched orders that have been received 
after passing through the wash-tub. 

The curator of the museum has his eye on 
the postal systems of every land; though, of 
course, he gives more attention to the postal 
services of our own Empire. He will tell 
you of bicycle posts, and elephant, camel, 
and reindeer posts. ‘The Mashonaland mail, 
it seems, gave a lot of trouble owing to the 
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do.” We leave the reader to discover the 
other funniosities for himself. One surmises 
that the cartographer must have been in the 
vicinity of “ Doosidbad Straits” when he 
drew up this extraordinary map. 

All sorts of intensely interesting facts are 
recorded in the G.P.O. Museum. How many 
people, we wonder, have heard of the fighting 
Post Office Packets? It seems that for over 
150 years the Department maintained a fleet 
of armed ships, and there were stations for 
them at Dover, Harwich, Holyhead, Milford, 
and Yarmouth. Falmouth, however, was the 
head-quarters. From 1812 to 1815 no fewer 
than thirty-two fierce actions with American 
privateers were fought by the Falmouth 
packets, and of these engagements seventeen 
were entirely successful. 

Just a few more stories. An old lady called 
at Banbury post-office, and asked the post- 
master, Mr. J. Davenport, for information 
about the marriage laws. Her daughter’s 
husband was going to turn his wife out of 
doors. Could he do so legally? Mr. 
Davenport advised the old lady to consult 
the clergyman who married the couple. She 
had done so. Well, had she been to the 
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NO. 18.—AN ECCENTRIC POST-CARD. 





horses dying through the bite of the tsetse 
fly. Well, it was found that zebras were 
“immune,” and the result was that some were 
caught and broken in. They were terribly 
difficult to inspan, kicking and _ biting vigor- 
ously. However, the mail-coach may now 
be seen crossing the Limpopo River, near 
Fort Tuli, drawn in splendid style by eight 
brilliant zebras. 

Here is an eccentric post-card (No. 18). It 
purports to be a map of a little-known district 
in Central Asia. It is really an invitation, 
If so, 


“Can you come to tea on Saturday? 


registrar? Yes, she had 
been there, too. Then the applicant herself 
was struck with a bright idea. She would 
telegraph to Mr. Gladstone, the then Premier. 
She did, and got a reply saying that the right 
hon. gentleman was on the Continent. This 
was the last straw. The old lady complained 
bitterly about Mr. Gladstone’s absence, and 
she flounced out of the post-office, saying 
that if he wanted to go gallivanting about 
Europe like this, he might at least leave some- 
one to manage his business for him. 

Is it possible for a postman to be a 


superintendent 
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NO. 19.—A LETTER WHICH COULD NOT BE DELIVERED. 


matrimonial agent? Yes, itis. A high official 
recently said in evidence, given before a com- 
mittee, that one of the postmen in the North 
of England produced a book a short time ago 
showing 200 marriages that he had brought 
about and taken part in celebrating ! 

Here is reproduced (No. 19) a comically- 
pathetic envelope, which is pasted in one of 
the Curious Address Books. The letter was 
addressed to plain Job David, at Llandough, 
near Cardiff. After some time it was 
returned, with an indorsement in red ink, 
evidently written by one of the villagers, 
“Job David is ded and berid.” 

The museum contains many pictures of 
interesting posts and postmen of the world. 
Of these we have selected a French postman 
for reproduction (No. 20). It will be seen that 
the man is mounted upon stilts. On these 
he goes his daily rounds through the low, 
swampy districts about Bordeaux. ‘The low- 
lying country hereabouts gets parched in the 
summer, and then, when the rains come, 
floods are the order of the day. It is a 
queer spectacle, though, to see the postman 
wading through huge lakes with giant strides, 
examining the contents of his wallet as he 
goes. 

One regrets that a// the funniosities of 
the G.P.O. Museum cannot be given here. 
“Please send me an ominous form,” writes 
someone to the Savings Bank Department. 
He meant a nomination form. Funnier still is 
the following : An application was received by 
the then Postmaster-General, Lord Wolverton, 
from three trustees of a Friendly Society. 
From certain erasions in the letter, it was 
evident that much discussion had arisen as to 
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the proper manner in which 
his lordship should be 
addressed in a letter signed 
by three persons. “ My 
Lord” had obviously been 
considered incorrect, and 
the application was ulti- 
mately commenced “ Our 
Lord!” 

The Department, as we 
all know, takes extra- 
ordinary pains to deliver 
letters, no matter how ad- 
dressed. If the thing can 
be done, it is done. Here 
is one of the most curious 
addresses on record: 
“ Mrs. Wearing a large 
Bear Boa, Violet flowers in 
Bonnet, Promenade (mornings), Aberyst- 
with.” The letter was from the lady’s son, 
who had mislaid his mother’s seaside 
address. The letter was successfully delivered. 

{In addition to Mr. J. C. Lamb, C.B., 
C.M.G., we desire gratefully to acknowledge 
courteous assistance rendered by Mr. Herbert 
Joyce, C.B.; Mr. J. Ardron; Mr. J. C. 
Badcock ; and Mr. Sherwin Engall, of the 
Post Office Magazine. | 
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NO. 20.—A BORDEAUX POSTMAN, 





Bhzzards. 
By S. Biarr McBEATH. 


LIZZARDS have been aptly 
described as “ mad, rushing 
combinations of wind and 
>| snow, which neither man nor 
4""| beast could face.” In_ less 

* brilliant language, they are 
gales or hurricanes accompanied by intense 
cold, and dry, driving snow. Their favourite 
play-ground is the north-western part of the 
United States, particularly the States of North 
and South Dakota, which, during recent 
years, have had bitter reasons for remembering 
the icy touch of the Storm King. 
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trating passenger traffic and stalling great 
trains for many foodless days, burdened and 
paralyzed the land. 

But the Westerners have learned by bitter 
experience how to handle the blizzards. 
Huge ploughs have been constructed to cut 
through the drifts for the relief of buried 
towns and snow-bound travellers. 

The effects of a blizzard can be realized 
from our opening illustration of an almost 
buried train near Groton, South Dakota. 
The picture does not portray the fearful 
fury of a blizzard, or the blinding, bewilder- 
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From a Photo. by) 


The blizzards come almost without warn 
ing and leave suffering in their wake. In 
January, 1888, a fearful blizzard swept the 
west from Dakota to Texas, the thermometer 
in some places falling from 74deg. above 
zero to 24deg. below it, and in Dakota 
dropping 40deg. below. The weather was 
fine and clear, when suddenly the sky 
darkened, and was filled with snow and ice 
as thin and fine as dust or flour, driven in 
front of so furious a wind that the human 
voice could not be heard six feet away. 
Farmers were caught in the fields and 
frozen to death; children on their way from 
schools, unable to breathe in the fierce wind, 
were suffocated ; and titanic snow-drifts, pros- 


TRAIN STOPPED BY A BLIZZA 


|. Steinhauer, Groton, Souta vakota. 


ing density of the snow, but it gives an 
idea of the gwantity of snow that falls 
during a blizzard. And now, having gotten 
into this plight, the next question is how 
to get out of it. It becomes a serious 
question, this being stalled on the prairie, 
perhaps twenty miles from anywhere, and a 
train-load of passengers and nothing to eat 
and nowhere to procure provisions. 

Mostly all locomotives are provided during 
the winter season with a snow plough, as 
shown in the illustration at the bottom of the 
next page. This kind of plough is worked suc- 
cessfully by returning down the cleared track 
for about a mile, then opening the throttle, and 
under a full head of steam, back comes 
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BLIZZARDS. 





AFTER A BLIZZARD—LOCOMOTIVE CUTTING THROUGH A SNOW-DRIFT. 
From a Photo. by H. Steinhauer, Groton, South Dakota. 


the locomotive at top speed and takes 
a header into the drift. The remarkable 
photo. shown at the top of this page shows 
the locomotive just at the precise moment the 
drift is struck. Pictorially the effect is quite 





From a Photo, by) THE SHOVEL AT WORK, 
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artistic. The 
glimpse of the 
smoke-stack of the 
locomotive _belch- 
ing forth steam 
suggests the quiver- 
ing shock of the 
impact of the iron 
monster we cannot 
see, and, with the 
dainty semblance 
of the outstretched 
pinionsof a startled 
bird, the snow 
gracefully yields to 
the violent onset. 
Occasionally, 
however, the snow 
is successful in re- 
sisting the header 
of the locomotive, 
as we see in the ac- 
companying photo- 
graph. When this 


occurs, and the locomotive cannot cleave a 
passage, then recourse must be had to man 
and the shovel, a slow process at best, pro- 
vided there is not a very lengthy drift to 
pierce. Should the drift prove a lengthy one, 
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Groton, South Dakota, 
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then the snow plough 
is dispatched to the 
scene of action, or 
rather inaction. The 
snow plough is placed 
in front of the locomo 
tive, and with a run of 
about a mile takes a 
header into the drift. 
One noted snow 
plough, aptly named 
the “Storm King,” has 
a dead weight of sixty- 
five tons, a weighty 
enough argument, one 
would think, to over- 
come the scruples of 
the most obstructive 
snow thatever fell from 
the heavens. But his 
tory teaches us that 
Kings have occasion 
ally met with opposi- 
tion from their own 
subjects, and the 
“Storm King” cannot 
be expected to reign without finding his royal 
path obstructed by obstreperous subjects, and 
how can they be punished when there are so 
many of them ? 

How? Well, easily enough. A boxed-in 
structure on wheels containing an engine 
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rHE BUSINESS END OF A ROTARY SNOW-PLOUGH. 
From a Photo. by J. H. Jones, Redfleld, South Dakota. 


for rotating a wheel- 
like contrivance in 
front does the work, 
and does it well. 
Locomotives — there 
are generally two—are 
put in the rear, and 
bunt the rotary gently 
into the snow. Now 
glance at the accom- 
panying _ illustration, 
and see the business 
end of a rotary plough. 
You will notice it is a 
series of iron plates 
differing only from the 
order of slates on a 
house-top in a space 
intervening between 
each plate or knife. 
This rotary, as the 
name implies, revolves 
very rapidly, and in 
action is as certain as 
an operating auger on 
wood. The rotary, as 
shown in the next photo., simply bores a way 
through the snow, and the white cloud that has 
the appearance of escaping steam in front of 
the black smoke is the snow as it is thrown 
from the rotary. 

From the same illustration an idea can be 





From a Photo. by) 





ROTARY SNOW-PLOUGH AT WORK. 


(J. H. Jones, Redfield, South Dakota. 
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formed of the distance the snow is thrown by 
the rotary. The modus operandi is beautifully 
simple, and as persuasively effective as a book 
agent. No matter how deep the snow on the 
railroad tracks, when the rotary gets to work 
its authority is as unquestionable as that of a 
London policeman when he says, “ Move 
on.” And what an artist the rotary is in 
working ! 

The rotary snow-plough is an object of 
perennial interest even to the Westerners them- 
selves, and especially to the passing traveller 
who meets a blizzard for the first time. There 
have been men who have travelled especially 
through Dakota in the winter for the sake of 


passengers dies and a look of blank despair 
appears. It is then that the arrival of 
the plough becomes eagerly awaited. The 
passengers clamber to the roof of the train or 
to the top of the snow-bank, and longingly 
peer through the sky for a slight speck of 
black in the distance. Then, as the plough 
gradually nears the stalled train, comes a 
thrilling cheer of welcome, which resounds 
for miles across the white prairie. 

Our last photograph shows a drift through 
which the rotary has bored, and at the same 
time gives an idea of the depth of snow with 
which a Dakota blizzard can powder Nature’s 
face. 
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From a Photo. by) 


getting caught in a snowstorm, in order that 
their experiences on board the snow-bound 
train might be incidentally and picturesquely 
written up for the Metropolitan Press. The 
blizzard leaves the passengers fairly cold, but 
in a state of friendly hilarity, which conduces 
to general intercourse and time-killing games. 
In the excellent illustration on this page 
are shown a number of passengers waiting 
for the rotary to do its work. Here the snow 
averages a depth of some 14ft. The men enjoy 
themselves by climbing over the smoke-stack 
into the snow-bank and sitting down. They 
play cards and make bets on the probable 
length of time they will spend in the snow. 
Gradually, however, the food and drink 
begin to give out, and with starvation staring 
them in the face the merriment of the 


WAITING FOR THE 


* ROTARY.” 


A word is due on the heroism of the rail- 
road employés. Many aman has sallied forth 
to obtain relief for a belated train, and who- 
ever ventures takes his life in his hands. The 
great danger lies in getting lost and aimlessly 
wandering around on the open prairie. With 
a wind blowing at a velocity of thirty to forty 
miles an hour, with the thermometer anywhere 
from thirty to forty degrees below zero, with 
the snow swirling so densely that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish objects ten yards distant, 
with the scurrying flakes clinging to the eye- 
lashes and freezing instantaneously, a man is 
brave who will face this. Then there is the 
physical strain of struggling on foot through 
the snow into which one may sink middle 
deep at every step. More than one hero lost 
his life in this manner during the past winter, 
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and was not found till months afterwards, a 
sacrifice to his own bravery and a victim to 
exhaustion and cold. 

Fortunately blizzards do not happen with 
alarming frequency, and though each visita- 
tion paralyzes the railroads, and suspends 
out-door locomotion of all kinds, reducing 
the little towns to a state of siege, for they 
are utterly dependent on the railroad for fuel 
supplies, withal there is a spirit of making 
the best of it in any circumstances. I call to 
mind one wag of a storekeeper, whose side- 
walk was piled with snow 6ft. deep, who 
effected a clearance and decorated the snow 
bank in front of his store with a top-boot, 
upside down, having a placard underneath 
which pertinently asked, “Say, mister, is my 
hat on straight?” And I remember a kind- 
hearted citizen, one of a little crowd watching 
the rotary at work, reminding another that 
his nose was freezing, to have the compliment 
returned to him, tersely and most certainly to 
the point, by the : 
rejoinder, “So’s 
yours !” 

And now let us 
leave the towns 
for a moment, and 
revert once again 
to photo. No. 1. 
The buried train 
is in the fore- 
ground, and _ be- 
hind the train 
observe the miles 
of level country 
“expanding to 
the skies.” The 
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occasional farm-horses appear as mere dots 
in the picture, and by studying this view a 
moment you should derive an impression of 
the featureless character of the prairie. Trees 
are practically unknown, the eye sweeps 
across in a comprehensive glance and sees 
nothing to relieve the sameness, and yet 
that snow-covered level has a beauty of its 
own. It is a prospect in which the white 
snow, the brilliant sun, and the cloudless sky 
form a panorama of a height and breadth, of 
an expansive, wholesome breeziness, which 
charms in its suggestion of illimitableness. 

To drive behind a »air of bronchos, to 
feel the exhilaration brought with every 
inhalation of the ozone-laden air, even though 
the thermometer be 3odeg. below zero, to do 
this mile after mile and hour after hour, with 
not a sound to break the silence, save that 
of the sleigh bells’ rhythmic tinkle, engenders 
acommunion with self which brings the 
conviction of man’s littleness home to hir, 
and develops a 
spirit of reveren- 
tial admiration 
for the work of 
the Creator of the 
Universe, sug- 
gested by that 
“something” be- 
yond the visual 
range limited 
to the distant 
sky-line of the 
snow - covered 
prairie, horizon- 
bound though it 
be. 


SNOW-DRIFT 18FT. DEEP CUT THROUGH BY THE ROTARY PLOUGH. 
From a Photo, by J. H. Jones, Redfleld, South Dakota. 
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HERE was once a soldier who 

had served his King faithfully 
for many years, and gained 
many a badge of honour, which 
adorned his breast. When 
peace was declared, he 
obtained leave of absence and set forth on 
his travels, his shako on his head, a piece of 
bread in his knapsack, and a draught of 
water in his flask. His purse was empty, but 
his heart was full of faith and hope. 

Passing one day through a wood, he heard 
a sound that bespoke a spring near, and 
hastened forward intending to rest there and 
refresh himself in its cool waters. On his 
way an old man met him, who begged: 
“ Have pity on me, kind soldier, and give me 
a small piece of bread. I am so exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue, I can no longer 
hold myself upright.” 

The soldier at once opened his knapsack 
and gave the old man his last piece of bread, 
although he himself was very hungry. 
Arrived at the spring, he murmured: “A 
draught of clear water must this time satisfy 
both thirst and hunger !” and, after refreshing 


himself and refilling his flask, he continued 
Vol. xiv.--30. 











HE WAN - 
WAND: 
OLDIER . 





A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


Soon the sun shone down 
fiercely, and about mid-day, as he was cross- 
ing an open heath, he became very weary ; 
still he toiled bravely on, for at a short 
distance ahead were a few trees, beneath 
whose shade he determined to rest and 
refresh himself with a draught of water from 


his journey. 


his flask. But ere he reached the longed- 
for shade an old man met him, who said: 
“* Have pity on me and give me something to 
drink: I perish with thirst !” 

The soldier handed his flask to the old 
man, who emptied it to the last drop, then, 
thanking his benefactor, proceeded on his 
journey. 

Hunger and thirst now sorely tormented 
the poor soldier, and far and near, nor 
village, nor inn could be seen, nor any living 
being in the fields through which he passed. 

Towards evening, being almost exhausted 
with hunger and thirst, he plucked a few ears 
of wheat, rubbed them between his hands, 
ate the grain, and then lay down to rest 
before a cross that stood by the wayside. 

Suddenly there stood before him the two 
old men he had met earlier in the day. 


“ You have fed the hungry,” said the first, 
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“ask therefore a favour from the inexhaustible 
bounty of Heaven.” 

“ Well,” replied the soldier, “if it be allow- 
able, the thing I should like best from 
the favour of Heaven would be a pipe that 
always remained full of tobacco, if I smoked 
it ever so often and even lent it to others to 
smoke.” 

The old man handed him a short pipe and 
disappeared. 

“You gave your last drop of water to the 
thirsty,” said the second; “tell me therefore 
what you desire.” 

The soldier considered. 

“Well,” said he, at length, “if Heaven 
wishes to give me something more, a sack in 
which I could catch and keep anything I 
pleased would suit me well enough.” 

“Here is what you require,” said the old 
man, handing him a sack. “ When you wish 
to use it, say these words : 

* Wonder-sack, open thee ! 
Then in shall hie 

All whom I name to thee, 
Safe there to lie !’” 

As he finished speaking, he likewise dis- 
appeared. 

The soldier crossed himself devoutly, and 
repeated the Paternoster. Then he lit his 
pipe, hung the sack over his left arm, and 
went on his way, singing gaily. Hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue were all forgotten. 

Ere nightfall he reached the capital and 
entered by the gate leading straight to the 
Jewish quarter, in whose streets shop touched 
shop. As soon as the sellers saw the stranger, 
they hastened from their stalls, and crowding 
round him, began with shrill cries to extol 
their wares. They pulled at his clothes, 
urged him to enter their shops, and wrangled 
among themselves, until the soldier, almost 
distracted by their clamour, angrily untied 
the strings of his sack, crying : 

** Wonder-sack, open thee! 
Then in shall hie 

All whom I name to thee, 
Safe there to lie. 
Jews, enter a. 

Thereupon the sack opened itself out wide, 
and immediately all those who pressed round 
the soldier, dealers, women, and children, fell 
head over heels into the sack ; then the cords 
fastened again of themselves. The soldier 
shook the sack, threw it over his back, and 
wandered on, singing. The Jews began to 
scream and weep, lamented their sad fate, 
and begged for liberty. 

*As soon as I let you out, you will 
begin anew to torment everyone who passes 
through,” said the soldier, 


“No, no; we will never do so any more,” 
screamed they. 

The soldier then untied his sack, shook 
them all out, and went on—intending to see 
everything in the great capital. 

That evening the King heard what had 
occurred ; he ordered the soldier to be sum- 
moned, and said :— 

“ You are a brave soldier, for you have by 
yourself overcome the whole crowd of Jews. 
Could you not measure your strength against 
the demons who have taken possession of 
my father’s kingly castle, and obliged me to 
abandon it and move into a new palace? If 
you succeed in scaring them away, I will 
give you gold in abundance and make you a 
Duke.” 

“T know not if I shall succeed, O King, 
but I will willingly try,” replied the soldier ; 
and, taking a lantern, he went straight to the 
castle, that was quite empty, resolved to pass 
the night there. Seating himself on an iron 
settle in the large hall, he placed his light on 
the table and awaited what should take place. 

As midnight struck a frightful noise 
resounded through the old castle, the doors 
flew open of themselves, and on the threshold 
appeared a two-horned demon, who beat 
time on the floor with his long tail. 

“ How could you be so bold as to venture 
hither?” he asked, grimly. “Answer, or ] 
will wring your neck !” 

“T am a soldier on my travels,” replied our 
hero, smoking on calmly. “If you wish to 
wring my neck, at least wait until my pipe is 
smoked out.” 

“T will promise you that,” said the demon, 
and seating himself, he waited. Soon he 
cried, wrathfully : 

“This is too much! Here, give me the 
pipe, I will smoke it myself. By the name 
of my master, I will!” 

The soldier obediently took the pipe from 
his mouth and hanced it to the demon, who 
at once began to smoke, drawing in the 
smoke with all his strength and then letting 
it stream out through his great, hawked nose. 
Enormous columns of smoke poured forth 
from his nostrils and spread in dark clouds 
through the hall, but the pipe remained full 
of tobacco. 

Then through all the passages of the castle 
wild noises resounded, the doors flew open, 
and in streamed thousands of demons, who 
surrounded the soldier, screaming :— 

“Whence came you hither? What want 
you here ?” 

When they learned that their colleague had 
promised to let the soldier live until his pipe 
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was smoked out, and saw that this did not 
come to pass, each in turn took the pipe and 
puffed and smoked, until almost out of breath. 
Soon the smoke streamed forth from every 
door and window. ‘The last demon thrust 
the pipe-stem into his mouth up to the centre, 
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“ ENORMOUS COLUMNS OF SMOKE POURED FORTH FROM HIS NOSTRILS.” 


but all of no use, the tobacco burned slowly 
on, but never decreased. 

Meanwhile tumult arose in the capital as 
the clouds of smoke were seen issuing from 
the castle ; the fire-bells were rung, and the 
fire-hose brought out to extinguish the 
supposed fire, so that it might not destroy 
the town. The demons grew very uneasy 





when they saw the pipe would never be 
smoked out, and said to the soldier :— 
“Give back the word our chief pledged 
you ; we will let you depart alive.” 
“T shall remain alive without your gracious 
permission,” replied the soldier; “but if 


you wish to have back the word, you must 
promise to quit this castle now and for 
ever !” 

“That we cannot do!” cried the demons. 
“Concealed in the subterranean vaults is a 
quantity of unrighteously-acquired treasure, 
stored up by the late King, who is therefore 
condemned to leave his grave every night 
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and visit these cellars, where we torment him. 
This we must continue to do until someone 
discovers the treasure and distributes it 
amongst the poor !” 

When the demons had finished speaking, 
the soldier opened his sack, and said : 

** Wonder-sack, open thee ! 
Then in shall hie 
All whom I name to thee, 
Safe there to lie. 
Demons, enter!” 

The next moment the soldier was alone in 
the hall, and the demons imprisoned in the 
sack were lamenting their cruel fate and 
entreating to be set at liberty. The soldier 
struck the sack against the wall, then he 
said :-— 

“T shall not let you out until you promise 
to bring all that 
accursed treasure 
into this hall, and 
then leave the 
castle for ever.” 

“Let us out, 
we promise !” 

With a pin 
the soldier made 
a hole in the 





sack, and through this tiny opening forth 
shot a little demon like a stone from a sling. 
Quickly the soldier closed the aperture, and 
said to the demon, who bowed respectfully 
before him :— 

“Now go and do what I require ; directly 
that is done I will release the others !” 

The littke demon descended through a 
crack in the floor to the subterranean vaults, 
and ere the lapse of an hour half the hall 
was filled with gold and silver. The 
soldier then opened the sack, and a whole 
crowd of bats flew out moaning, and 
quickly disappeared through the open 
windows. 

Our hero now lay down to sleep until 
morning, when he went to the King and told 
him all that had passed. The gold promised 
him as reward he 
begged might be 
given to the 
poor; he also 
declined the 
title of Duke, 
and_ set forth 
again to wander 
through the 
world. 
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Curtostties. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 


RABBIT KILLED BY ITS OWN TEETH. 

The accompanying photo. shows the head of a 
rabbit which was found dead near Stonehaven, in 
Scotland. Owing to the enormous overgrowth of the 
two lower incisor teeth, the unfortunate animal had 
evidently perished from sheer inability to nourish 
itself. This very interesting photograph was sent in 
by Dr. Wood, of Fraserburgh, Scotland, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether an exactly similar case 
has ever before been recorded. 


WIDOW’'S CAP FROM AUSTRALIA, 
This curious object forms the ‘* widow’s weeds ” of 
an Australian aborigine. It is the custom in one part 





of Australia, near the north-east bend of the Murray 
River, for widows to attend upon the tombs of their 
dead husbands. Then, 
after shaving their heads, 
they cover them with pipe- 
clay, kneaded into a paste. 
The head is first covered | 
with a net, to prevent f : 

the clay from sticking too NNNUEEEESs 
tightly to the skin—a 
misfortune which is partly 
averted by the amount of 
grease with which every 
Australian native is 
anointed. A layer of this 
clay, several inches in 
thickness, is plastered over 
the head, and, when dry, 
forms a sort of skull-cap 
exactly fitting the head on 
which it was moulded. As 
it weighs several pounds, 
the widow’s cap cannot be 
comfortable. These badges 
of mourning may be found 
lying about near the 
tumuli; and, until their 
real use was discovered, 
they were very mysterious 
objects to travellers. 
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From a Photo. by Watson, Stonehaven. 


MOUSE’S NEST IN A PIANO. 


Mr. F. R. Clapham, F.R.A.S., of Austwick Hall, 
Clapham, Lancaster, writes: ‘*‘ This photo. shows, 
a beautifully finished mouse’s nest, which was found 
in a piano that had not been used for some time. 
The frame-work of the nest was made from the fringe 
of a large hearth-rug, and upon this frame-work was 
laid some more fringe, teased out into wool. The 
whole was tastefully adorned with fronds of ferns 
that grew in the room. The inner lining was com- 
posed of part of a silver-print photo., nibbled into 
small particles. I had previously heard of portions 
of a mouse’s nest being found, but never heard of one 
so elegantly finished and situated in such a queer 
place.” 
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From a Photo. by Dr. B. Mertena & Uo., Berlin. 
TOMBSTONE RENT ASUNDER BY A GROWING 
REE. 

The extraordinary story of this tombstone can be 


verified by any tourist who passes that way. 
Some seventy years ago a gentleman was buried 
in the Marienstrasse Cemetery, Hanover. He 


had ordered a_ particularly massive tombstone, 
and accordingly, on a foundation of stone, 12in. 
thick, an immense block of stone was placed in 
position and then firmly fixed to the substruc- 
ture with iron bolts. To insure that this stronghold 
would never be disturbed, the following inscription 
(translated literally from the German) was chiselled 
in the stone: ‘* This grave is bought for eternal time 
(7.e., ‘for ever’), and must never be opened.” Man 


proposes, etc. 


FIGURE OF NEPTUNE MADE FROM TINFOIL 
AND CHAMPAGNE CORKS. 

This quaint little figure was made by no less a 
personage than the famous Albert Snmuth, doctor, 
novelist, dramatist, and popular entertainer—the lion 
of the ‘* forties.” When Albert Smith was giving his 
humorous entertainments at the Egyptian Hall, this 
little Neptune “ ruled the waves” of an ornamental 
fguntain in the vestibule. The versatile man had 
made it in a few minutes one night after a big 
banquet, using only the corks, tinfoil, and wire from 
champagne bottles. Years after it was recognised in 
the shop of a miscellaneous dealer by Mr. Edward 
Draper, of 3, Vincent Square, Westminster, and this 
gentleman bought it for a few pence. He found, 
however, that the figure would not float, and then he 
remembered that Neptune formerly had beneath his 
left arm a tinfoil speaking-trumpet, which balanced 
the trident when the little god was in his proper 
element. 
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The wind blew the seed of a birch tree into an unjointed crevice in the masonry, and soon 


a small tree began to grow. Later on the irrepressible force of Nature wrenched asunder the iron bolts and 
lifted and displaced the stones. In short, the growing tree gradually wrecked the grave, which now presents a 
curious spectacle. Photo. sent in by Mr. B. H. Baumgarten, of ‘‘ Southleigh,” Park Road, Norbiton. 


rRIALS OF A BIRDS-NES1 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


This interesting photo. 
illustrates the dangers and 
difficulties attending the 
work of those enthusiastic 
naturalists who photograph 
birds’ nests ¢# stfu. Here 
we see Mr. R. B. Lodge, of 
Enfield, in the very act of 
photographing a nightingale 
feeding her young. On 
these excursions Mr. Lodge 
wears wading trousers and 
boots, and is provided with 
a large green bag or hood 
with a hole for the face. 
This hood envelops the 
artist’s head and the 
camera; and by keeping 
perfectly moticaless in mid- 
stream amaziug results are 
obtained. 
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TRANSVAAL PENNY BANK-NOTE. 

In the seventies the Transvaal Republic was 
virtually bankrupt, and in order to meet the demands 
on the Treasury, paper money was issued. Specimens 
of this are now very rare. So desperate was the 
state of the Exchequer in those days, that on one 
occasion change could not be given to an innocent Boer 
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be 
who tendered a sovereign to pay 8s. worth of taxes! 
If you bought two-pennyworth of stamps and tendered 
a threepenny-piece, you received in exchange, not an 
honest copper, but the bit of cardboard reproduced 
here, which informed you it was ‘‘ goed voor ein 
penny,” a doubtful statement, seeing that if you tried 
to change it you received a stamp for the amount. 
We are indebted for the loan of this interesting money 
order to Mr. M. Selim, of Sunnyside, St. Mary’s 
Grove, Gunnersbury. 


FIGURE OF A BIRD IN A KNOT 
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PRE-HISTORIC DRAWING ON A SHELL. 

This is a photograph of a crag shell, from the East 
Anglian Crag, and it has engraved upon it a rough 
representation of a human face. There is also above 
the face a perforation, which seems to indicate that 
the shell was formerly strung on a string. It was 
found some years ago by an intelligent old man, who 
kept it a long time and then parted with it to a 
scientific gentleman. The latter exhibited the shell 
before the British Association and several other 
scientific bodies. There is, of course, no doubt as 
to the genuineness of the shell itself, but there are 
doubts as to whether the engraving is contemporary 
with it. Careful examination under the microscope, 


however, did not reveal any traces of recent work. 
Therefore, assuming, as one may, that the engraving 
is altogether genuine, it is one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest artistic work of pre-historic man. We 
are indebted for the photo. to Mr. A. P. Wire, 168, 
Birkbeck Road, Fa. anes al 








A REMARKABLE WALL-FLOWER. 

It was grown and photographed by Mr. W. P. 
Marsh, photographer, of Bognor. The stem, close 
up to the large mass of bloom that formed at the top, 
was no less than 24in. in width, and quite flat, 
tapering gradually down to the bottom. There was 
nothing abnormal about any of the other flowers or 
stems on the same plant. 





OF SYCAMORE. 

Here is a very interesting curi- 
osity reproduced from a photo. 
sent us by Mr. Alfred Hulme, 
timber merchant, of 17, Quay 
Street, Manchester. ‘‘ The tree,” 
says Mr. Hulme, ‘‘ was about 
25ft. long. I had to cross-cut it 
into 1oft. lengths, the other lengths 
being 6ft. About half-way down 
one of these latter, there was a 
dark knot 1 %in. in diameter after 
slabbing. A 2-inch plank was 
then taken off by the old process 
of hand pit-sawing, and the photo. 
shows the knot on the other 
side.” The outlines of the bird 
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are very clearly marked, 


Prem @ Photo. by A. W. Lees, Manchester. 
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A PERILOUS FEAT. 

This is an illustration of the dangers that are almost 
unconsciously faced every day by skilled workmen in various 
parts of the country. The photo. was sent to us by Mr. 
R. A. Ellis, of Beech Hill, Kersal, Manchester. Mr. Ellis 
tells us that the incident occurred on the Bury New Road, 
between Bury and Manchester, where some new telegraph- 
posts were being. erected. The man at the top remained 
poised in this way for quite a long time, balancing himself 
with one foot on the top of the post and the other on the 
ladder. This ladder appears to be 4oft. or Soft. high, and 
was quite unsupported. 
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TWO LITTLE MALABAR NAVVIES. 

By far the greater part of the unskilled 
labour in Malabar is done by girls, such as 
are represented in the accompanying photo- 
graph. They are also the farm labourers of 
the country, the rice cultivation, with the 
exception of the ploughing, being almost entirely carried on by the women. When not more than nine or 
ten years old these pretty, and often dainty, little girls begin to earn their own living by working on the roads, 
carrying bricks and mortar up ladders, and working up to their knees in water in the rice-fields. They are 
perfectly cheerful, however, laughing and chattering as merrily as possible the whole day long. They earn 
from one and a half to three annas per day. Photo. taken and forwarded by Mr. Chas. H. Payne, of Sefton 
Hall, Chine Crescent, Bournemouth. 





A COW'S CURIOUS FEAST. 

We are indebted for this in- 
teresting photo. to Mr. A. Can- 
dler, of the Bank Stock Office, 
Bank of England, E.C. It re- 
presents a cow in the act of 
devouring a canvas boat-cover, 
25ft. in length! ‘his incident 
took place on the banks of the 
Thames, whilst a boating-party 
were inside their tent. The cow 
was beaten off several times, but 
she returned again and again to 
her strange meal, until at last 
almost the whole of the boat- 
cover had disappeared. When 
at length it was found impossible 
to save the article, photos. were 
taken of the extraordinary in- 
cident, 
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* A BAGGARA SLIPPED DOWN FROM HIS CAMEL WITH A 
SWORD IN HIS HAND.” 








(See page 248.) 








